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BOSTONIAN  SOCIETY. 


FIFTEENTH    ANNUAL    MEETING. 


The  Fifteenth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Bostonian  Society 
was  held  in  the  Council  Chamber  of  the  Old  State  House, 
on  Tuesday,  January  14,  1896,  at  3  P.  M.,  the  President,  Mr. 
Curtis  Guild,  in  the  chair. 

The  record  of  the  last  monthly  meeting  was  read  by  the 
Clerk,  and  approved. 

Several  candidates  recommended  by  the  Directors  were 
elected  to  membership  in  the  Society,  after  which  the  Presi- 
dent addressed  the  Society,  as  follows  : 

PRESIDENT   GUILD'S    ADDRESS. 

Fellotv  Members  of  the  Bostonian  Society : 

In  carrying  out  the  objects  of  our  Association,  we  not 
only  perform  a  work  interesting  to  ourselves,  but  do  service 
of  value  to  those  that  are  to  come  after  us. 

Promoting  the  study  of  Boston's  history,  and  preserving 
its  antiquities,  means  much  not  only  to  the  antiquarian,  but 
to  the  historian,  student  and  business  man.  The  value  and 
importance  of  the  preservation  of  Bostonian  mementoes  by 
this  Society  has  been  proved  over  and  over  again  since  its 
formation.  We  cannot  be  too  grateful  for  the  success  that 
has  attended  our  efforts  in  obtaining  as  we  have  the  custody 
of  this  time-honored  edifice,  the  Old  State  House,  the  most 


historic  building  in  America.  Every  Mayor  of  Boston,  since 
we  first  obtained  footing  here,  has  been  favorably  inclined 
towards  our  occupying  the  entire  building,  which  we  even- 
tually shall  do,  if  present  indications  are  to  be  relied  upon. 

The  portion  now  occupied  by  the  Society  is  fully  utilized, 
and  that  which  is  at  present  leased  to  other  parties  could  be, 
were  it  in  our  possession,  and  thus  made  to  be  of  increased 
interest  as  a  repository  of  antiquarian  and  historic  relics, 
books  and  paintings,  relating  to  the  history  of  Boston. 

On  the  corporate  seal  of  our  city  is  inscribed  "Bostonia 
Condita,  A.  D.  1630."  It  was  the  wish,  so  history  tells  us, 
of  most  of  the  emigrants  to  settle  in  one  place,  to  be  called 
Boston,  after  Boston  in  England,  in  honor  of  Rev.  John  Cot- 
ton of  that  place. 

boston's  early  history. 

Winthrop,  who  came  over  from  England  in  June,  1630, 
first  went  to  Salem  ;  but  that  locality  not  pleasing  the  set- 
tlers, they  next  tried  Charlestown  ;  but  the  water  there  not 
being  good,  they  removed  to  that  part  of  the  peninsula  pre- 
viously called  by  the  Indians  Shawmut,  and  by  the  English 
Tri-Mountain,  and  on  the  17th  of  September,  1630,  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Court  of  Assistants,  it  was  officially  ordered 
that  the  name  of  the  settlement  should  be  Boston. 

The  city,  therefore,  may  be  said  to  date  its  foundation 
from  that  day.  The  growth  of  Boston  was  at  first  slow. 
Those  who  came  over  in  the  Winthrop  colony  suffered  from 
sickness  and  even  from  scarcity  of  food  ;  in  fact,  they  were 
in  such  serious  straits  that  their  very  existence  was  threat- 
ened, so  much  so  that  the  settlement  was  nicknamed  Lost 
Town. 

But  the  settlers  never  entirely  lost  their  courage.  Under 
Winthrop's  excellent  management  and  encouragement  they 
persevered  and  went  on  ;  they  established  churches  and  pub- 
lic schools  as  the  first  two  requisites.  In  fact,  Boston  estab- 
lished the  first  free  school  in  America,  built  the  first  vessel, 
the  first  printing  press,  first  hotel  and  first  railroad  ;  started 
the  first  newspaper  and  first  temperance  movement  ;  organ- 
ized the  first  movement  in  favor  of  the  abolition  of  slavery, 


and  the  first  Thanksgiving  observation,  and  as  my  friend  ex- 
Mayor  Prince  further  remarks  : 

"  She  originated  stump  speaking  when  Rev.  John  Wilson, 
in  1657,  in  canvassing  for  Gov.  Winthrop,  addressed  the 
people  from  the  stump  of  a  tree  ; "  and  she  also  created  the 
first  public  park,  Boston  Common. 

Boston's  past  history,  familiar  to  all  of  us,  is  a  favorite 
topic  for  public  speakers,  and  we  have  reason  to  be  proud  of 
it  and  of  the  men  whose  deeds,  statesmanship  and  patriotism 
have  made  her  name  known  throughout  the  civilized  world. 
From  the  little  struggling  settlement  of  Winthrop's  colonies 
she  has  grown  to  be  a  great  metropolis  of  very  nearly  half  a 
million  people,  and  there  is  no  halt  in  her  progress  in  our 
time.  Those  of  us  who  can  look  back  for  fifty  years,  and 
who  compare  Boston's  territory,  her  population,  and  her 
institutions  as  they  were  then,  with  what  they  are  to-day, 
cannot  but  be  struck  with  the  progress  which  has  been  made. 
But  in  earlier  days  of  her  history  our  city  was  prompt  to 
form  organizations  and  societies  for  the  advancement  of  the 
public  good  and  public  safety. 

AN    OLD-TIME    FIRE    SOCIETY. 

An  interesting  memento  of  this  I  find  in  an  old-time 
pamphlet,  which  is  entitled  "The  Rules  and  Regulations  of 
the  Amicable  Fire  Society,  instituted  at  Boston,  February  5, 
1785."     Printed  by  "Belknap  and  Young." 

This  society  was  formed  for  assisting  in  the  saving  of  prop- 
erty from  destruction  by  fire,  and  in  the  days  when  the  fire 
department  was  in  somewhat  of  a  primitive  condition,  and 
Boston  a  small  town.  The  subscribers,  of  whom  there  were 
forty,  in  their  preamble  say  that  : 

"  Sensible  of  the  danger  to  which  the  property  of  indi- 
viduals in  populous  cities  is  inevitably  exposed  by  fire,  and 
desirous  of  cultivating  that  harmony  and  friendly  intercourse 
so  essential  in  a  civil  community,  [we]  do  agree  to  compose 
a  society  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  each  other  when  in 
danger,  etc." 
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Some  of  our  elderly  members  will  remember  the  old  fire- 
bucket  days,  when  two  or  three  leather  fire-buckets,  bearing 
the  owner's  name,  used  to  hang  in  the  front  entries  of  Bos- 
ton mansions.  Well,  here  are  the  rules  of  the  "  Amicable 
Fire  Society"  in  regard  to  them  :  — 

"  Each  member  shall  keep  constantly  in  good  order,  hang- 
ing in  some  convenient  place  in  his  dwelling  house,  two 
leather  buckets,  two  bags  and  an  iron  bed-key.  The  bags  to 
be  one  yard  and  a  half  in  length  and  three-quarters  of  a  yard 
in  breadth,  with  strings  at  their  mouths.  The  buckets  and 
bags  to  be  marked  with  the  owner's  name,  under  penalty  of 
five  shillings  for  neglect  in  each  particular. 

"  If  any  member  lose  his  buckets  or  bags  at  a  fire,  the  loss 
shall  be  borne  by  the  society,  provided  he  makes  report  of 
the  same  to  the  clerk  within  thirty  days  after  it  happens  ; 
having  been  previously  cried  by  the  town  crier. 

"At  every  alarm  of  fire,  the  members  shall  repair  with 
their  buckets,  bags  and  key  to  the  place  where  it  happens, 
and  if  the  house,  store  or  shop  of  any  members  be  in  dan- 
ger, shall  use  his  best  efforts  to  remove  and  secure  all  his 
goods  and  effects.  Every  member  who  shall  absent  himself 
at  such  time,  without  sufficient  excuse,  shall  be  liable  to  be 
expelled." 

A  secret  watchword  was  given  by  which  members  might 
know  each  other  in  time  of  fire. 

There  are  other  provisions  in  the  sixteen  rules  and  regu- 
lations given,  regarding  admission,  fines,  the  privileges  of 
widows  of  deceased  members  having  their  houses  protected, 
etc.     The  article  in  reference  to  such  cases  says  : 

•'  In  case  any  member  dies  leaving  a  widow,  she  shall, 
while  remaining  the  widow  of  such  deceased  member,  be  en- 
titled to  the  protection  of  the  society  in  the  same  manner 
as  though  her  husband  were  living ;  she  giving  information 
of  her  removal  to  any  brother,  who  is  hereby  directed  to  in- 
form the  clerk  thereof." 


BOSTONIANS    ONE    HUNDRED    YEARS    AGO. 

Then  follows  a  written  list  of  members  and  their  "  places 
of  abode,  stores,  shops,  &c."  Some  of  the  Bostonians  of 
to-day  may  recognize,  among  these  names  of  1785,  those  of 
ancestors  or  relatives.     They  are  as  follows  :  — 

Thos.  Amory,  Federal  Street ;  John  Browne,  Bridges 
Lane  ;  Wm.  P.  Blake,  Common  Street ;  John  Bright,  Orange 
Street ;  Geo.  Burroughs,  Pitts  Lane  ;  Jos.  Callender,  Jr., 
Prince  Street  ;  Abijah  Cheever,  Orange  Tree  Lane  ;  Sam'l 
Cobb,  4  Franklin  Place ;  Richard  Codman,  Cornhill  :  Wm. 
Coolidge,  Williams  Court  ;  Allen  Crocker,  14  Marlboro 
Street  ;  J.  Carter,  Summer  Street ;  Nathaniel  Foster,  Federal 
Street ;  Phoenix  Fraziar,  Hanover  Street ;  Dr.  Nahum  Fay, 
Garden  Court ;  Joseph  Fosdick,  Green  Street ;  Jas.  Green, 
24  Union  Street  ;  Jos.  Plead,  Common  Street ;  J.  Haskins, 
Jr.,  Orange  Street  ;  Wm.  Jackson,  29  Union  Street  ;  Thos. 
K.  Jones,  Cold  Lane  ;  J.  McLean,  22  Franklin  Place  ;  Geo. 
R.  Minot,  Spring  Lane ;  Mathias  Miller,  Quaker  Lane ; 
Thos.  Powers,  Federal  Street  ;  Appleton  Prentiss,  Cam- 
bridge Street ;  Thos.  &  J.  W.  Russell,  Federal  Street ;  Isaac 
Townsend,  Brattle  Square  ;  A.  Welles,  Jr.,  School  Street ; 
John  Welsh,  Jr.,  Lyon  Street ;  Geo.  Wilson,  Bank  Court  ; 
Jas.  White,  Proctor's  Lane  ;  Francis  Wright,  Cow  Lane  ; 
John  Martin,  Franklin  Place  ;  Sam'l  Salisbury,  Jr.,  Summer 
Street ;  I.  P.  Davis,  Sudbury  Street ;  Gorham  Parsons,  Sum- 
mer Street ;  J.  Lloyde,  Jr.,  Court  Street  ;  James  Thwing, 
Water  Street  ;  Wm.  Turner,  Hawkins  Street ;  Eben  Preble, 
Summer  Street  ;  Jesse  Sumner,  Nassau  Street ;  Edwin  Gush- 
ing, Bromfield's  Lane  ;  Wm.  Richardson,  Cornhill  ;  M.  Wat- 
son, Summer  Street ;  Dr.  Isaac  Rand,  Hanover  Street ;  Rev. 
Dr.  Belknap,  Lincoln  Street ;  W.  S.  Plummer,  Summer 
Street ;  David  West,  School  Street. 

The  members  of  the  society  evidently  intended  to  promote 
amity  and  good  fellowship  in  their  organization,  for  the  last 
rule  states  :  — 

"  We  will  conduct  ourselves  towards  each  other  in  friend- 
ship and  love,  and  will  endeavor   to    promote    each  other's 
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interests,  and  on  all  occasions  cultivate  an  affection  and 
esteem,  as  brothers  and  fellow-members  of  a  society  insti- 
tuted for  mutual  benefit." 

TO-DAY    AND    YESTERDAY, 

Quaint  and  curious  old  Boston  !  It  would  be  a  curious 
sight  now-a-days  to  see  those  members  of  the  "Amicable 
Fire  Society,"  in  their  cocked  hats,  knee  breeches  and 
buckles,  running  to  a  fire,  each  with  bucket,  bag  and  bed-key 
in  hand.  But  there  were  fewer  fires  and  less  obstructions  in 
running  to  them  a  hundred  years  ago  in  this  city  than  now. 
Contrast  this  picture  with  Boston's  fire  department  of  to-day, 
with  its  splendidly  equipped  steam  fire  engines  and  nearly  a 
thousand  men  attached  to  the  department,  while  the  well- 
arranged  system  of  hydrants  and  water  supply  seems  fully 
adequate  to  prevent,  and  certainly  to  successfully  combat, 
any  serious  conflagration. 

In  considering  the  progress  that  Boston  has  made,  it  may 
be  interesting  to  look  at  the  official  figures  which  show  the 
marked  changes  that  have  occurred  here  in  real  estate  within 
only  twenty  years  past. 

The  opportunity  for  such  comparative  study  of  the  growth 
of  the  different  districts  and  wards  of  the  city  in  real  estate 
and  population  was  afforded  at  the  close  of  the  year  1895, 
and  will  probably  not  again  occur  for  many  years  to  come. 
This  is  because  the  boundaries  of  the  wards  upon  which  last 
year's  assessments  were  based  have  remained  unchanged 
since  1876.  The  next  valuation  will  be  made  this  year  upon 
the  new  ward  lines  which  came  into  effect  the  first  of  Jan- 
uary, 1896,  which  will  prevent  such  comparisons  with  pre- 
vious dates  as  were  possible  last  month. 

INCREASE    IN    REAL    ESTATE. 

The  development  of  property  in  Boston  the  past  ten  years 
has  been  remarkable,  especially  in  the  past  six  years  in  the 
business  section  of  the  city,  where  many  of  the  old  struc- 
tures have  been  razed,  to  make  way  for  more  modern 
buildings. 
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In  consequence  of  the  number  of  handsome  buildings 
erected  in  the  city  in  recent  years,  and  the  extensive  im- 
provements made  in  many  of  the  business  structures,  prop- 
erty has  advanced  wonderfully  in  valuation. 

According  to  the  Board  of  Assessors,  the  valuation  of  the 
city  of  Boston,  May  i,  1894,  was  as  follows  :  Value  of  land, 
marsh  and  flats,  $422,132,850;  of  dwelling  houses,  stores 
and  other  structures,  ^301,611,000. 

In  1876  the  total  real  estate  valuation  of  the  city  was 
$526,157,900.  To-day  it  has  risen  to  ;^723, 743,850,  an  in- 
crease of  $196,585,950. 

The  population  has  increased  from  341,919  to  496,220,  a 
gain  of  154,301, 

Allowance  being  made  for  the  fact  that  the  population 
increase  covers  twenty  years  to  nineteen  for  the  valuation,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  number  of  inhabitants  and  the  total 
real  estate  valuation  of  the  city  have  increased  in  about  the 
same  proportion. 

Land  values  alone  have  risen  from  $320,133,375  to  $432,- 
132,850,  a  gain  of  $111,999,475.  The  value  of  the  buildings 
has  increased  $105,023,323,  being  $311,154,750  this  year. 
This  is  a  gain  of  50.9  per  cent.  Buildings  have  increased 
over  one-half,  while  land  has  gained  only  a  little  over  one- 
third  in  value. 

TWENTY    years'    PROGRESS. 

From  a  series  of  statistics  recently  published,  it  appears 
that  in  1876  only  four  of  the  twenty-five  wards  had  buildings 
of  greater  value  than  the  land.  These  were  Wards  i,  in  East 
Boston  ;  14,  in  South  Boston  ;  17  and  18,  in  the  South  End, 
which  was  then  nearing  the  end  of  its  palmiest  days.  Now, 
this  is  true  of  both  the  East  Boston  wards;  15,  as  well  as 
14,  in  South  Boston  ;  17  and  18,  in  the  South  End;  20  and 
21,  in  Roxbury,  and  24,  Dorchester. 

The  four  wards  leading  in  total  valuation  are  the  same  to- 
day as  they  were  in  1876,  but  the  order  is  different.  Then  it 
was  10,  12,  II  and  6.  Ward  10,  the  great  retail  district,  still 
holds  the  first  place,  but  Ward   11,  the  older  portion  of  the 
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Back  Bay,  has  changed  places  with  12,  the  wholesale  section, 
while  6,  a  part  of  the  North  End,  including  the  markets,  is 
fourth. 

In  land  valuations,  the  leaders  in  1876  were  10,  12,  6  and 
II,  while  II  now  ranks  second,  12  third,  and  6  fourth,  10 
being  still  the  leader.  In  the  Centennial  year.  Ward  10  held 
the  first  place  in  the  value  of  the  buildings,  but  that  position 
has  been  taken  by  1 1,  and  the  former  ward  is  second.  A 
ward  which  did  not  appear  among  the  leaders  of  1876,  24, 
the  Dorchester  district,  now  ranks  third,  and  12  fourth,  Ward 
6  dropping  from  fourth  to  sixth  place,  having  been  passed 
also  by  21,  one  of  the  Roxbury  wards. 

Measured  by  the  Assessors'  figures,  in  one  of  the  East 
Boston  wards,  ward  i  ;  in  ward  9,  Beacon  Hill ;  in  two  of  the 
three  South  Boston  wards,  14  and  15;  in  two  of  the  three 
South  End  wards,  17  and  18  ;  in  as  many  of  the  four  in  Rox- 
bury, 19  and  20,  the  land  is  actually  less  valuable  than  it  was 
in  1876.  Thus,  in  nearly  one-third  of  the  wards  of  the  city 
its  valuation  has  decreased. 


fashion's  changes. 

In  certain  wards  which  were  formerly  the  residence  of  the 
wealthier  classes,  there  has  been  a  marked  decrease,  owing 
to  residents  or  their  descendants  removing  to  the  newer  and 
more  fashionable  quarter  of  the  Back  Bay,  which  shows  the 
enormous  gain  in  land  values  of  over  1^41,000,000.  This 
depreciation  of  values  is  noted  on  such  streets  as  Mt.  Vernon, 
Pinckney,  Joy  and  Chestnut  Streets  on  the  hill,  and  also  in 
streets  at  the  south  part  of  the  city. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  the  South  End  had  a  large  number 
of  fashionable  residents  in  such  localities  as  Chester  and 
Union  Parks  and  on  Franklin  and  Blackstone  Squares  ;  but 
the  development  of  Commonwealth  Avenue  and  other  streets 
in  the  Back  Bay  region  caused  them  gradually  to  remove  to 
that  part  of  the  city.  The  fathers  of  these  people  were 
the  former  residents  of  the  Old  West  and  North  Ends  of  the 
city,  when  those  localities  contained  tree-shaded  streets,  and 
residences  with  ample  gardens  surrounding  them. 
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A  swarm  of  new  residents  of  Irish  extraction  flowed  in, 
driving  them  out ;  but  the  latter  in  turn  have  been  displaced 
from  the  North  End  by  Hebrews  and  Italians. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  Ward  lo,  the  great  retail 
business  district,  leads  the  city  in  the  land  gain,  with  over 
;^45,ooo,ooo,  or  more  than  the  two  Back  Bay  wards  com- 
bined. It  also  heads  the  list  in  total  increase,  but  is  only 
about  $4,000,000  ahead  of  Ward  11.  That  the  lead  is  not 
greater  is  because  of  the  very  large  gain  by  the  latter  ward 
in  buildings,  amounting  to  $19,867,800. 

For  the  second  largest  gain  in  buildings  it  is  necessary  to 
go  to  the  old  town  of  Dorchester,  which  makes  the  fine 
showing  of  $16,389,500.  When  it  is  remembered  that  nearly 
all  of  this  is  in  frame  buildings,  and  most  of  them  private 
dwellings  of  moderate  cost,  the  phenomenal  growth  of  this 
part  of  the  city  will  be  better  appreciated. 

AN    ENORMOUS    INCREASE. 

None  of  the  other  wards  show  a  gain  of  $10,000,000,  al- 
though both  22  and  21  exceed  $9,000,000.  Ward  22  is  third 
in  total  gain.     Then  come  24  and  23, 

While  the  advance  in  the  value  of  buildings  since  1876 
has  been  nearly  the  same  in  East  Boston  and  Charlestown, 
the  latter's  land  has  gained  a  full  million  more  than  that  of 
its  neighbor.  South  Boston  is  the  only  district  to  show  an 
absolute  loss  in  land,  but  its  buildings  have  increased  faster 
than  either  of  the  two  districts  just  mentioned.  Roxbury 
shows  the  second  largest  gain  in  buildings,  and  Dorchester 
the  third.  In  the  former  it  is  double  the  land  increase,  and 
in  the  latter  nearly  four  times  as  large. 

The  city  proper  has  the  enormous  total  increase  of  nearly 
$121,000,000  to  its  credit, — three  times  that  of  Roxbury, 
nearly  six  times  that  of  Dorchester,  and  almost  ten  times 
that  of  West  Roxbury.  Brighton  more  than  doubles  East 
Boston's  increase,  and  nearly  those  of  Charlestown  and 
South  Boston,  which  run  very  close  together.  Population 
grows  faster  than  valuation  in  the  suburban  wards. 

The  total  valuation  of  1894  is  more  than  that  of  1884  by 
$245,452,384,  showing  a  gain  in  ten  years  of  about  35.95 
per  cent. 
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VALUABLE    CORNER    ESTATES. 


The  highest  assessed  piece  of  property  in  the  city  is  the 
southwesterly  corner  of  Washington  and  Winter  streets.  In 
1888  this  property  was  taxed  for  $110  a  square  foot.  The 
same  property  in  1894  was  taxed  for  $140  a  square  foot,  an 
advance  in  six  years  of  $30  a  foot.  This  estate  has  a  total 
taxed  value  of  ;^304,ooo  for  its  1955  square  feet,  assessed  in 
1888  for  $215,000. 

The  next  highest  assessed  land  in  the  city  is  the  opposite 
or  northwest  corner  of  Winter  and  Washington  street.  This 
lot  has  a  total  area  of  about  1,167  square  feet,  and  in  1888 
was  taxed  for  $105  a  square  foot,  or  $122,500.  In  1894  this 
same  land  was  taxed  for  $127.50  a  square  foot,  or  $148,800. 

Several  other  corners  in  the  city  are  assessed  for  $100  or 
more  a  square  foot. 

The  northwest  corner  of  Washington  and  School  Streets 
—  the  Old  Corner  Book  Store  —  is  taxed  for  $308,000;  the 
Parker  House  on  a  valuation  of  $1,041,500;  the  Sears  Build- 
ing, on  the  corner  of  Washington  and  Court  Streets,  at 
$1,087,000;  the  Ames  Building,  on  the  opposite  corner,  at 
$905,000  ;  the  Old  South  Church,  corner  Washington  and 
Milk  Streets,  $693,500;  southwest  corner  of  Boylston  and 
Washington  Streets,  the  Boylston  Building,  on  the  site  of  the 
old  Boylston  Market,  $958,000;  King's  Chapel,  $555,000; 
the  Carter  Building,  which  extends  from  Washington  to 
Devonshire  Street,  $672,000;  Equitable  Building,  corner 
Milk  and  Devonshire  Streets,  $838,000 ;  Masonic  Temple, 
corner  of  Treniont  and  Boylston  Streets,  $561,000;  south- 
east corner  of  Washington  and  Summer  Streets,  "  Shuman 
Corner,"  $891,000. 

BOSTONIAN    SOCIETY    MATTERS. 

These  figures,  showing  the  valuation  of  certain  well  known 
estates,  give  some  indication  of  the  present  wealth  of  our 
city,  and  I  have  taken  this  occasion  to  present  them  to  you 
as  an  interesting  feature  in  the  history  of  Boston,  and  a 
record  of  to-day  which  may  perchance  be  of  use  and  interest 
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in  the  future.  But  I  will  weary  you  no  longer  with  figures 
or  statistics.  It  is  gratifying  to  me  to  state  that  our  Society 
is  in  a  good  condition ;  there  is  an  increase  in  its  membership 
over  last  year ;  its  financial  condition  is  satisfactory,  as  you 
will  learn  from  the  report  of  your  Treasurer  ;  the  rooms  are 
visited  by  hosts  of  visitors,  and  interesting  mementoes  of 
Boston's  history  are  continually  being  added  to  its  treasures, 
rendering  the  whole  collection  of  increased  value. 

The  reports  which  will  be  presented  by  the  Board  of 
Directors  and  Committee  on  Rooms  will  give  you  the  details 
of  the  Society's  work  for  the  past  year.  There  is,  however, 
a  sad  page  in  our  record.  I  refer  to  the  loss  of  several  of 
our  most  beloved  and  distinguished  members,  gentlemen 
occupying  high  positions  in  various  walks  of   life. 

We  mourn  the  loss  of  the  Hon.  Hamilton  A.  Hill,  a  mem- 
ber of  our  Board  of  Directors,  a  gentleman  who  took  the 
warmest  interest  in  this  Society,  and  who  was  distinguished 
as  a  reliable  and  faithful  historical  writer  ;  the  Hon.  John  F. 
Andrew,  and  ex-Governors  Oliver  Ames  and  Alexander  H. 
Rice,  the  Hon.  Leverett  Saltonstall  and  Thomas  Gushing, 
And  from  our  list  of  Honorary  Members  there  have  passed 
away  the  venerable  Rev.  S.  F.  Smith,  author  of  the  national 
hymn  "America,"  and  ex-Mayor  Hugh  O'Brien. 

The  Rev.  O.  B.  Frothingham  and  A.  W.  Spencer,  Esq., 
must  also  be  added  to  the  list  of  those  whom  we  miss  from 
our  ranks. 

While  we  mourn  the  loss  of  such  men  as  these,  and  also 
remember  with  gratitude  the  public  services  they  have  ren- 
dered, as  well  as  their  encouragement  of  our  own  institution, 
let  it  be  our  endeavor,  so  far  as  lies  in  our  power,  to  fill  the 
places  they  have  left  vacant  with  young  and  active  citizens 
who  will  honorably  uphold  the  reputation  and  good  works  of 
those  who  have  gone  before  them. 

I  cannot  conclude  without  expressing  my  thanks  to  the 
Board  of  Directors  and  the  different  Committees  for  their 
valuable  work  in  behalf  of  the  Society.  The  most  perfect 
harmony  has  existed  between  them  and  other  officials.  Har- 
mony being  the  strength  and  support  of  all  institutions,  it 
may  reasonably  be  inferred  that  the  Bostonian  Society  enjoys 
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a  good  share  of  those  desirable  qualities,  and  starts  upon  the 
New  Year  with  vigor,  confidence,  and  well-grounded  hopes 
for  the  future. 


REPORT   OF   THE   DIRECTORS. 

The  Rev.  J.   P.   Bodfish,  in  behalf  of  the   Directors,  pre- 
sented their  Annual  Report,  which  was  accepted. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  Members  of  the  Bos- 
tonian  Society : 

The  Directors,  as  in  previous  years,  beg  to  present  their 
Annual  Report. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1895  there  were  in  the  Society, 

Life  Members 353 

Annual  Members  .....         634 


Making  a  total  membership  of       ,         .         987 

The  changes  in  membership  during  the  year  were  as  fol- 
lows :  Additions,  97 ;  resignations,  23  ;  deaths,  25  ;  making 
a  net  gain  in  membership  of  49,  which  is  much  larger  than 
that  of  last  year. 

The  number  of  visitors  to  this  building  in  1895  who  regis- 
tered their  names  was  24,215.  They  have  been  classified  as 
follows  : 

From  Boston  ......  5'385 

"      elsewhere  in  the  United  States    .       17,102 
"      foreign  countries  ....  1,728 


Total      .         .         .         .         .       24,215 

This,  however,  does  not  adequately  represent  the  number 
of  visitors,  as  a  large  proportion  do  not  register  their  names. 
From  observation,  we  think  100,000  would  be  a  fair  estimate 
of  the  number  of  visitors  to  the  rooms  during  the  year. 
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When  we  contrast  the  present  position,  influence  and  use- 
fulness of  the  Society  with  its  modest  beginnings  (not  so 
long  ago),  we  must  recognize  that  it  meets  and  fills  a  want 
not  before  satisfied  by  kindred  societies.  It  was  designed 
to  be,  and  is,  an  educational  organization,  bringing  together, 
preserving,  and  placing  within  easy  reach  of  the  public,  the 
precious  mementoes  and  records  of  Boston's  growth  and 
history. 

The  value  of  the  large  collection  of  historical  relics  and 
records  gathered  in  our  Rooms,  is  increased  by  the  fact  that 
it  is  always  open  to  the  tourist,  the  student,  the  casual  visi- 
tor, and  thus  becomes  to  them  a  source  of  patriotic  inspira- 
tion and  valuable  information. 

The  following  papers  were  read  at  our  monthly  meetings 
in  1895  : 

February  12:  "The  Honourable  Artillery  Company  of 
London  and  its  relation  with  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Col- 
ony," by  Mr.  Henry  Walker. 

March  12:  "Paul  Revere's  Ride,  April  18-19,  1775,"  by 
Mr.  Edward  W.  McGlenen. 

April  9 :  "  The  Old  Tremont  House,  a  representative  idea 
of  Boston,"  by  Mr.  Frank  H.  Forbes. 

May  14  :  "  Impressions  during  a  recent  trip  to  Europe," 
by  Rev.  J.  P.  Bodfish. 

October  8  :  "  Historic  Mansions  in  Boston  and  vicinity," 
by  Mr.  James  H.  Stark. 

November  12  :  "  The  Metropolitan  Reservations  of  Greater 
Boston,"  by  Mr.  Herbert  S.  Carruth. 

December  10  :  "  Faneuil  Hall,"  by  Mr.  Charles  C.  Coffin. 

The  attendance  at  the  monthly  meetings  at  which  these 
papers  were  read  was  very  gratifying,  showing  the  wide- 
spread interest  in  matters  pertaining  to  the  history  of  our 
beloved  city.     It  is  certainly  a  great  benefit  to  recall  the  illus- 


trious  deeds  of  our  forefathers,  who  laid  so  wisely  the  foun- 
dations of  our  free  and  popular  government,  and  to  whom  we 
are  indebted  for  so  large  a  share  of  our  civic  progress. 

NECROLOGY. 

The  Necrology  of  the  year  is  as  follows  : 

William    Augustus    Prescott,  born    in    Lancaster,    Sept.   17, 
1818  ;  died  in  Boston,  Jan.  6. 

Howard  Wyman,  born  in  Charlestown,  March  14,  1853  ;  died 
in  Boston,  Jan.  9. 

Thomas  William  Clarke,  born  in  Boston,  Oct.  31,  1838  ;  died 
in  Boston,  Feb.  17. 

John  H.  Webster,  born  in  Boston,  April   16,  1850;  died  in 
New  York,  April  2. 

Leverett  Saltonstall,  born  in  Salem,  March  16,  1825  ;  died  in 
Newton,  April  15. 

Hamilton  Andrews  Hill,  born  in  London,  April  4,  1827;  died 
in  Boston,  April  27. 

(Mrs.)  Susan  Haskell  Page,  born  in  Boston,  Dec.  29,  1830; 
died  in  London,  May  22. 

George   Henry   Ouincy,  born   in    Portland,  Maine,    May   18, 
1832  ;  died  in  Boston,  May  26. 

Eustace  Gary  Fitz,  born  in  Haverhill,  Feb.  5,  1833;  died  in 
Boston,  May  27. 

John  Forrester  Andrew,  born  in  Hingham,  Nov.  26,   1850; 
died  in  Boston,  May  29. 

Henry  Willard  Williams,  born  in  Boston,  Dec.  11,  1821;  died 
in  Boston,  June  13. 

Alexander  Hamilton  Rice,  born  in  Newton,  Aug.  30,  1818; 
died  in  Wyoming,  July  22. 

Benjamin  Pierce  Cheney,  born  in  Hillsboro,  N.  H.,  Aug.  12, 
181 5  ;  died  in  Wellesley,  July  23. 
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Aaron    Warren    Spencer,  born   in   Springfield,  Vt.,  Jan.   17, 
1823  ;  died  in  Sharon  Springs,  N.  Y.,  July  29. 

Hugh  O'Brien,  born  in  Ireland,  July  13,  1827  ;  died  in  Somer- 
ville,  Aug.  I. 

Samuel  Wallis  Winslovv,  born  in  Boston,  May  17,  1820;  died 
in  Andover,  Aug.  18. 

George  Henry  Green,  born   in  Pepperell,  March   19,    1822  ; 
died  in  Newton,  Sept.  2. 

William  Orrin  Grover,  born  in  Mansfield,  Oct.  22,  1822;  died 
in  Beverly,  Sept.  5. 

Miss  Caroline  Dorr,  born  in  Roxbury,  Sept.  19,  1821  ;  died 
in  Boston,  Sept.  12. 

James   Walker  Austin,  born   in    Charlestown,  Jan.  8,   1828; 
died  in  Southampton,  England,  Oct.  15. 

Oliver  Ames,  born  in  North  Easton,  Feb.  4,  1831  ;  died  in 
North  Easton,  Oct.  22. 

Samuel  Francis  Smith,  born  in  Boston,  Oct.  21,  1808  ;  died 
in  Boston,  Nov.  16. 

Octavius    Brooks    Frothingham,  born    in    Boston,    Nov.   26, 
1822  ;  died  in  Boston,  Nov.  27. 

Thomas  Gushing,  born   in  Boston,  April   10,    1813  ;  died  in 
Boston,  Dec.  17. 

James  Chauncy  Johnson,  born  in  Middlebury,  Vermont,  Aug. 
19,  1820;  died  in  Winchester,  Dec.  25. 

Of  these,  Messrs.  Ames,  Austin,  Hill,  Quincy,  Williams, 
and  Mrs.  Page  were  Life  Members,  and  Messrs.  O'Brien  and 
Smith,  Honorary  Members. 

The  Society  sustained  a  great  loss  this  year  in  the  decease 
of  its  senior  Director,  Mr.  Hamilton  A.  Hill,  who  has  here- 
tofore presented  the  Directors'  report  in  such  an  acceptable 
manner.  Mr.  Hill  was  one  of  the  old-time  Boston  merchants  : 
this  in  itself  is  a  title  of  honor,  a  synonym  for  integrity,  saga- 
city, a  broad-minded  culture,  an  earnest  devotion  to  the  wel- 
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fare  of  his  country  and  our  city,  eminent  for  moral  and  civic 
virtues,  a  type  of  our  best  citizens,  a  class  of  which  Boston 
may  well  be  proud. 

These  Boston  merchants,  of  whom  we  note  in  the  necrology 
of  the  year  such  names  as  Hon.  Ex-Gov.  Rice  and  Hon. 
Ex-Gov.  Ames,  when  called  by  their  fellow  citizens  to  high 
positions  of  public  trust,  followed  in  public  affairs  the  same 
high  ideals  of  honor,  integrity  and  devotion  to  the  public 
welfare  which  distinguished  them  in  business  life.  They 
were  men  of  affairs,  accustomed  to  deal  with  large  interests 
and  meet  all  classes  of  men.  They,  therefore,  proved  them- 
selves most  worthy  of  the  high  trust  conferred  upon  them 
and  their  memories  are  held  in  honor  and  benediction. 

To  Mr.  Hill  the  Society  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  his 
long  and  devoted  services.  He  was  remarkably  well  equipped 
for  historical  research,  and  his  contributions  to  this  branch  of 
knowledge  are  very  valuable.-^ 

We  note  also  the  loss  of  one  of  our  Honorary  Members  — 
the  Hon.  Hugh  O'Brien,  ex-Mayor  of  Boston.  He  proved 
himself  a  true  friend  to  the  Society  in  time  of  need.  It  was 
during  his  administration,  and  largely  through  his  friendly 
interest  in  this  Society,  that  we  acquired  the  custody  of  this 
historic  building  in  which  we  are  assembled.     It  was  in  ap- 

1  At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Directors,  April  29,  1895,  ^^^  President  com- 
municated the  death  of  Mr.  Hill,  which  occurred  suddenly  on  Saturday  the  27th. 
Remarks  deploring  his  loss  to  the  Board  and  to  the  Society  were  made  by 
the  President  and  Messrs.  Bodfish,  Carpenter,  Willcutt,  Clark,  Hunnewell,  and 
Coolidge.  The  following  minute  was  then  unanimously  adopted  by  a  rising 
vote  : 

"The  Directors  of  the  Bostonian  Society  desire  to  place  on  record  their 
sense  of  the  profound  loss  the  Society  has  sustained  in  the  death  of  their  col- 
league, Mr.  Hamilton  Andrews  Hill,  one  of  the  first  and  most  active  members 
of  the  Society. 

"Mr.  Hill  was  peculiarly  adapted  for  the  position  he  had  so  long  held  by  a 
sincere  affection  for  his  adopted  city,  by  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  its  history 
and  antiquities,  and  by  a  literary  style  perfected  in  many  contributions  to  his- 
torical and  commercial  publications. 

"Thus  equipped,  his  value  to  the  Society  cannot  be  overestimated  in  his 
faithful  work  on  important  committees,  in  his  reports  on  behalf  of  the  Directors 
at  the  annual  meetings,  and  in  his  scholai-ly  papers  read  before  the  Society. 

"  In  his  personal  intercourse  with  the  Board,  Mr.  Hill  was  courteous,  appre- 
ciative and  considerate,  and  will  be  remembered  by  his  associates  as  maintaining 
in  all  relations  the  character  of  a  Christian  gentleman." 
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preciative  recognition  of  his  valuable  aid  that  he  was  made 
an  Honorary  Member.  Another  Honorary  Member  —  Sam- 
uel Francis  Smith,  of  national  reputation  as  the  author  of 
"America" — has  been  taken  from  us.  These,  our  honored 
members  and  friends,  have  gone  to  their  eternal  home,  but 
their  noble  deeds  remain  to  encourage  us  in  well-doing. 

"  Lives  of  great  men  all  remind  us 
We  can  make  our  lives  sublime, 
And,  departing,  leave  behind  us 
Footprints  on  the  sands  of  lime." 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Curtis  Guild, 
Joshua  P.  Bodfish, 
John  Lathrop, 
George  O.  Carpenter, 
Benjamin  C.   Clark, 
James  F.  Hunnewell, 
Levi  L.  Willcutt, 
David  H.  Coolidge, 

Directors. 


Boston,  January  14,  1896. 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  ROOMS. 

During  the  past  year  the  Committee  received  an  appro- 
priation of  ^300  from  the  Directors,  of  which  it  expended 
^219.06.  Of  this,  ^90  were  paid  for  two  cases  in  the  outer 
room  of  the  first  floor,  which  have  been  filled  with  interest- 
ing relics,  and  attract  much  attention.  The  report  of  the 
Directors  attests  the  great  increase  in  the  number  of  visi- 
tors during  1895.  The  catalogue  of  our  collections  first 
printed  in  1893,  having  passed  out  of  print,  was  reproduced 
last  year  with  the  changes  made  necessary  by  the  addition  of 
the  rooms  on  the  first  floor  and  the  consequent  rearrange- 
ment of  articles  principally  taken  from  the  upper  story. 
This  catalogue,  which  was  not  gratuitously  supplied  to  mem- 
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bers,  was  placed  on  sale  at  the  price  of  twenty-five  cents  a 
copy,  and  has  already  caused  a  large  increase  in  the  amount 
received  by  the  sale  of  our  publications,  the  entire  income 
from  this  source  having  been  nearly  $117.  It  is  interesting 
to  observe  that  this  sale  is  largely  made  during  the  summer 
months  when  the  city  entertains  thousands  of  visitors  as- 
sembled in  conventions  or  on  their  way  to  and  from  summer 
resorts,  fifty-four  copies  of  the  catalogue  having  been  sold  in 
July  last,  and  but  five  in  December.  The  great  increase  in 
the  number  of  visitors  last  year,  making  a  total  estimate  of 
nearly,  if  not  quite,  one  hundred  thousand,  is  of  course  due 
to  the  two  conventions  of  last  summer.  The  popularity  of 
this  city  for  such  purposes  renders  similar  meetings  of  prob- 
able frequent  occurrence,  and  the  Old  State  House  now 
almost  entirely  devoted  to  patriotic  and  historical  uses  will 
continue  to  attract  Boston's  returning  children  and  children's 
children,  as  well  as  those  who,  for  the  first  time,  look  upon 
the  spots  made  illustrious  by  her  colonial  and  revolutionary 
history. 

The  gifts  and  loans  during  1895  were  of  the  usual  num- 
ber and  importance,  and  will  be  enumerated  in  their  ap- 
propriate place  in  the  Proceedings  of  this  meeting.  The 
new  rooms,  which  afforded  much  needed  wall  space,  are 
already  occupied,  while  several  articles  of  bulk  and  slight 
comparative  importance  have  been  transferred  from  the  attic 
to  the  basement.  While  there  seems  to  be  no  limit  to  the 
generosity  of  the  public  in  supplying  us  with  relics  of  old 
Boston,  there  is  certainly  a  limit  to  our  power  of  reception, 
and  it  has  been  necessary  to  insist  that  our  collections  are 
intended  to  illustrate  the  history  of  this  city  and  not  of  the 
State  or  country. 

In  view  of  the  increased  risk  incurred  by  the  Society  by 
reason  of  the  erection  of  several  high  buildings  around  us, 
the  Committee  has  added  the  sum  of  $5,000  to  the  amount 
of  our  insurance,  making  a  total  of  $15,000. 

For  the  Committee, 

S.  Arthur  Bent, 

Clerk. 
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The  Committee  on  Publication  has  reprinted  extracts  from 
a  pamphlet,  published  in  1880  by  an  anonymous  author,  giv- 
ing his  reminiscences  of  Boston  as  it  appeared  in  the  early 
part  of  this  century  : — ■ 


I  have  no  very  distinct  recollection  of  an}^  facts  prior  to 
1805.  At  that  time  I  was  sent  to  school  to  Miss  Betsey 
Holland,  daughter  of  Captain  John  Holland,  who  lived  in 
Oliver  street,  some  hundred  and  fifty  feet  from  Milk  street. 
Opposite  to  Captain  Holland  was  a  large  double  house  —  one 
of  the  finest  then  in  town.  One-half  was  occupied  by  Isaac 
Winslow,  a  Long  Wharf  merchant,  the  other  by  Alexander 
Young,  one  of  the  proprietors  of  the  Palladmm  newspaper, 
and  father  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Alex.  Young. 

Fort  Hill  was  then  beginning  to  be  a  fashionable  place  of 
residence,  and  many  fine  three  or  four  story  brick  houses 
were  being  erected  there.  Among  the  residents  were  Zebe- 
dee  Cook,  a  merchant,  and  John  Brooks,  husband  of  Mrs. 
Mary  A.  Brooks,  the  poet  (Maria  del  Occidente).  Their 
houses  were  on  the  north  side  of  the  circle,  and  were  situ- 
ated on  the  opposite  corners  of  Hamilton  street. 

Not  on  Fort  Hill,  but  at  the  junction  of  High  street  and 
the  head  of  Pearl  street,  there  was  built,  in  the  first  decade 
of  the  present  century,  the  largest  private  residence  probably 
then  in  Boston.  It  had  a  dome  almost  rivalling  that  on  the 
State  House.  It  was  always  called  Harris's  folly.  I  remem- 
ber him  distinctly,  as  a  fine,  portly,  aristocratic  looking  gen- 
tleman, who  was  then,  or  before,  a  ship  chandler  on  Purchase 
street.  One  of  his  sons  was,  several  years  afterwards.  United 
States  Marshal  for  Massachusetts. 

Some  of  the  finest  old  mansions  in  town  were  then  in 
Pearl  street.  They  were  back  from  the  street  some  seventy 
or  eighty  feet,  with  old  chestnut  trees  and  gardens  in  front, 
and  occupied  by  some  of  Boston's  best  townsmen.  I  remem- 
ber the  names  of  none  of  the  residents,  except  that  of  my 
kinsman,  Gen.  James  Lovell,  Surveyor  of  the  port. 

But  the  iron  heel  of  commerce  has  long  since  crushed  out 
these  old  homes,  and  many  others  in  the  old  town  and  their 
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sites  ;  are  they  not  marked  by  monumental  tombstones  of 
Quincy  granite  ? 

Not  far  from  seventy-five  years  since,  Col.  Thomas  H.  Per- 
kins built  a  fine  modern  residence  in  Pearl  street,  in  which 
his  family  resided  several  years.  He  afterwards  made  a  gift 
of  it  as  the  first  Asylum  for  the  Blind,  under  the  manage- 
ment of  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe.  About  the  same  time  another 
elegant  mansion  of  brick  was  constructed  for  and  occupied 
by  a  Mr.  Pratt,  a  wealthy  merchant  of  the  town. 

At  the  corner  of  Federal  and  Milk  streets  was  the  old 
mansion  of  Robert  Treat  Paine,  with  fine  outlying  grounds  ; 
and  nearly  opposite,  on  the  corner  of  Milk  and  Congress 
streets,  was  an  old  residence,  which  was  occupied  by  Julien, 
a  French  cook,  and  was  then  the  only  place  in  town  where 
a  party  of  boii-vivants  could  obtain  a  first-class  dinner. 

In  1805  there  was  but  a  single  commercial  establishment 
on  Milk  street,  from  the  Old  South  to  the  water.  This  one 
was  in  a  small  wooden  building,  then  called  a  "ten-footer." 
This  shanty  was  nearly  opposite  to  Oliver  Street,  and  was 
the  only  building  on  a  triangular  piece  of  ground  called  Lib- 
erty Square.  The  remainder  of  the  lot  was  generally  occu- 
pied by  dilapidated  trucks  and  wagons,  old  boxes,  barrels, 
and  rubbish  generally. 

At  the  corner  of  Milk  and  Batterymarch  streets  was  an  old 
wooden  building  occupied  by  Cotton  &  Marston,  "house, 
ship  and  sign  painters."  Sometime  afterwards  Mr.  Cotton 
sold  his  interest  to  his  partner,  and  established  himself  as  a 
bookseller,  I  think,  at  the  corner  of  Marlborough  and 
Franklin  streets,  being  the  founder  of  the  publishing  house 
bearing  his  name. 

Next  to  Cotton's  paint-shop  was  another  small  wooden 
building,  occupied  by  Nath.  Brewer,  glazier ;  and  next  to  that 
was  a  three-story  wooden  house,  in  which  my  father  lived, 
and  in  which  I  was  born  in  1801. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  Batterymarch  street,  at  the  corner 
where  Odiorne's  nail  store  was  built,  there  was  a  one-story 
wooden  building  standing  on  piles,  the  water  coming 
under  it  at  high  tides  ;  over  the  big  double  door  of  this  build- 
ing was   the  sign  "  Cataract  Engine  ; "  when  the  dock  was 
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filled  up,  the  old  Cataract  House  was  removed  to  Milk  street, 
nearly  opposite  to  Pearl  street.  Immediately  next  to  the 
old  engine  house  were  ways  for  building  or  repairing  small 
vessels  —  I  don't  remember  which  —  but  I  do  recollect  that 
about  1805  there  was  a  vessel  on  the  ways,  her  bowsprit 
sticking  out  nearly  across  Batterymarch  street.  From  there, 
running  towards  the  bend  of  that  street,  at  Hamilton  street, 
were  lots  of  spars  afloat,  caulkers'  stages,  &c.,  and  standing 
over  the  water,  at  the  head  of  about  what  is  now  the  west 
side  of  India  street,  was  my  father's  sail-loft,  which  was  after- 
wards burned.  The  end  of  Batterymarch  street  was  called 
Tilden's  wharf. 

Some  two  years  afterwards,  when  all  this  dock  property 
had  been  filled  up,  and  Broad  and  India  streets  had  been 
built  (1806  and  1807),  the  footway  from  Long  wharf  to  India 
street  was  a  wooden  bridge  about  four  feet  wide,  with  a 
wooden  railing.  It  was  here  that  the  New  York  packet 
schooners  made  their  headquarters.  They  all  hailed  from 
some  place  on  Cape  Cod,  and  the  number  of  Halletts,  Bearses, 
Scudders,  Bakers,  Crockers,  Nickersons,  Chases,  and  most  of 
the  other  names  in  the  Cape  Cod  directory,  was  very  great, 
who  used  to  congregate  by  the  score  in  the  stores  on  India 
street.  My  impression  is  that  the  old  foot  bridge  was  doing 
duty  in  1825,  perhaps  later.  At  low  tides  people  would  have 
to  stoop  to  enable  them  to  pass  under  the  bowsprits  of  the 
schooners. 

Before  Quincy  market  was  built,  the  only  market  house  in 
town  was  in  old  Faneuil  Hall.  Almost  any  morning  might 
be  seen  Col.  Thos.  H.  Perkins,  Harrison  Gray  Otis,  William 
(Billy)  Gray,  Ben.  Bussey,  Peter  C.  Brooks,  Israel  Thorndike 
and  other  wealthy  townsfolk,  trudging  homeward  for  their 
eight  o'clock  breakfast,  with  their  market  baskets  containing 
their  one  o'clock  dinner. 

The  dealers  in  the  market  house  occupied  the  whole  of  the 
first  floor  of  Faneuil  Hall,  and  they  used  the  cellars  for  the 
storage  of  salted  meats,  fish,  etc.  The  large  room  on  the 
floor  above  was  never  used  except  for  political  meetings  and 
big  dinners.  The  upper  floor  contained  all  the  armories 
which  were  then  required  for  the  military  companies  of  the 
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town.  It  seems  as  if  I  can  almost  recollect  the  location  of 
each  armory  nearly  70  years  ago.  On  the  left  of  the  entrance 
was  the  armory  of  the  Winslow  Blues;  then  the  Boston  Light 
Infantry,  Capt.  Henry  Sargent ;  next  the  Independent  Fusi- 
leers,  and  in  the  upper  corner,  the  Soul  of  Soldiery,  composed 
of  the  non-commissioned  officers  of  militia  companies.  On 
the  right  was  the  Washington  Light  Infantry,  composed  of 
Democrats,  next  the  New  England  Guards  (when  first  organ- 
ized), then  armorers'  rooms  ;  Ancient  and  Honorables,  and 
the  Cadets  in  the  upper  right  hand  corner.  The  latter  was 
commanded  by  Col.  Thomas  F.  Apthorp.  When  the  Rifle 
Rangers  first  started,  that  corps  also  had  an  armory  here. 
There  were  also  two  artillery  companies  in  town  seventy 
years  ago  ;  one  had  its  "gun  house"  at  the  bottom  of  the 
Common,  the  other  on  Fort  Hill. 

About  where  the  western  entrance  of  Quincy  market  now 
is,  there  used  to  be  lying  in  dock  (say  in  18 10),  two  old  hulks, 
which  were  roofed  over,  and  from  which  vessels  the  inhabi- 
tants obtained  their  chief  supply  of  oysters.  The  oyster 
boats  used  to  sail  up  the  harbor  to  these  hulks  and  deposit 
their  cargoes,  from  whence  they  were  distributed  to  the 
smaller  dealers.  You  got  on  board  over  a  narrow  footbridge, 
and  several  small  tables  were  standing  ready,  with  a  tin  pep- 
per and  salt  box  thereon,  and  wayfarers  would  be  accommo- 
dated with  a  dozen  on  the  shell,  and  a  two-tined  steel 
fork  to   pick  them   up   with. 

In  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  these  oyster  boats  there 
was  a  narrow,  crooked  lane  leading  into  Ann  street.  It  was 
hardly  wide  enough  for  two  vehicles  to  pass  each  other,  and 
had  no  sidewalks  nor  any  name  that  can  be  now  recollected. 
In  a  corner  or  curve  of  this  lane  was  an  old  tavern  called 
the  Roebuck,  not  a  very  respectable  place  of  resort  seventy 
years  ago.  About  that  time  a  murder  was  committed  in 
this  tavern  by  some  Danish  or  Swedish  sailors.  While 
writing,  the  names  of  two  of  them  occur  to  me,  —  John  P. 
Rog  and  Nils  Petersen.  These  men  and  two  others  were 
hanged  at  the  same  time  on  the  left-hand  side  of  Roxbury 
Neck,  a  little  beyond  the  road  leading  to  South  Boston 
bridge.     I  don't  recollect  any  particulars  about  the  murder, 
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but  remember  at  the  hanging  there  were  people  selling 
"  pairs  of  verses  "  about  the  whole  affair.  I  recall  only  two 
lines  of  these  "  verses  "  :  — 

"And  oh,  the  cruel  murderers  !  it  was  a  dreadful  sin,  — 
The  one  he  took  a  loggerhead,  another  a  rolling-pin." 

About  seventy  years  ago  two  pirates  were  sentenced  to  be 
hung  at  South  Boston.  Sam  Tully  was  hung  ;  his  companion 
was  reprieved  on  the  gallows.  His  name  was  Dalton,  and 
he  was  afterwards  a  Baptist  or  Methodist  preacher. 

What  is  now  North  street  was  originally  called  Fore  street, 
(afterwards  changed  to  Ann  street),  as  far  down  as  North 
square ;  thence  to  its  termination  it  was  Fish  street  and 
Ship  street.  Its  original  name  of  Fore  street  was  probably 
adopted  because  it  was  the  marginal  street,  the  water  from 
the  harbor  coming  up  at  high  tides  to  within  one  hundred 
feet  of  Fore  street.  Back  street  was  so  called  for  a  similar 
reason,  as  the  water  of  Mill  Pond  formerly  came  up  to  the 
yards  of  the  houses  on  that  street.  The  Baptist  meeting 
houses  of  Doctors  Baldwin  and  Stillman  were  situated  on 
this  street  for  the  convenience  of  having  the  baptistery  over 
the  water.  Middle  street  was  between  Fore  and  Back  streets. 
These  three  streets  were  the  only  direct  thoroughfares  from 
the  extreme  north  end  to  the  other  parts  of  the  town. 

Many  sailor  boarding  houses  were  situated  in  North  square 
and  Fish  street ;  hence  Ann  street  was  largely  filled  with 
slop-shops,  as  sailors'  clothing  stores  were  called,  with  cheap 
hat  stores  and  small  wares  for  seamen's  use.  The  centre  of 
the  hardware  trade  was  in  Dock  square  and  in  adjoining 
Union  street.  There  were  John  Odin,  Stephen  Fairbanks, 
Homes  &  Homer,  B.  B.  Osgood,  Henry  Loring  and  others. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  past  century,  there  was  a  shipyard 
near  Battery  Wharf.  It  was  called  Hartt's  yard.  At  this 
yard  the  old  frigate  "  Constitution  "  was  built,  and  the  father 
of  this  deponent,  being  a  nautical  tailor,  cut,  fitted  and  made 
the  first  suit  (of  sails)  that  "  Old  Ironsides  "  ever  wore.  We 
had  no  navy  yards  then,  and  all  the  work  for  Government 
was  done  by  private  hands. 
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Seventy-five  years  ago  the  old  bridges  leading  to  and  from 
Boston,  were  Charlestown  Bridge  and  Cambridge  Bridge 
leading  to  Old  Cambridge.  Craigie's  Bridge  to  Cambridge- 
port  was  built  some  few  years  afterwards,  and  Warren  Bridge 
and  the  Milldam  still  later.  Roxbury  Neck  was  the  only 
land  connecting  the  town  with  the  mainland,  and  many  times 
has  the  writer  waded  across  Roxbury  Neck,  when  the  tide 
had  risen  ten  or  twelve  inches  over  the  road. 

At  this  time,  Cornhill  commenced  at  the  Old  South  and 
extended  to  Dock  square.  From  the  Old  South  to  Summer 
and  Winter  streets,  it  was  Marlborough  street ;  thence  to 
Boylston  street,  it  was  Newbury  street ;  continuing  up,  it 
was  Orange  street  for  half  a  mile,  then  Washington  street  to 
Roxbury  street  and  the  line. 

So  with  Tremont  street.  That  name  went  from  Court 
street  to  Park  street ;  thence  it  was  Common  street  up  to 
Boylston  street ;  thence  Pleasant  street  till  it  twisted  round 
into  Orange  street.  On  the  south  side  of  Charles  street,  at 
the  foot  of  the  Common,  were  four  ropewalks,  standing  on 
piles  ;  they  were  burned  down.  The  tide  used  to  flow  over 
Charles  street  into  the  lower  part  of  the  Common,  and  the 
grass  growing  in  the  swamp  there  was  regular  sedge,  or  salt 
water  grass. 

Seventy-five  years  ago  there  was  a  large  old-fashioned 
brick  building,  standing  on  the  corner  of  Milk  and  Oliver 
streets.  It  was  occupied  by  Mr.  Doyle,  an  artist  of  much 
ability,  and  very  scientific.  He  had  quite  a  fine  collection  of 
curiosities,  and  much  wax-work  of  his  own  skill.  His  place 
was  called  either  Doyle's  Museum,  or  the  Boston  Museum. 
It  was  partially  or  wholly  destroyed  by  fire,  between  1806 
and  1810;  and  at  that  fire,  a  boy  named  Will  Homer,  fell  out 
of  a  window  and  was  killed.  He  was  a  twin  brother  of  James 
L.   Homer,  afterwards  of  the  Boston  Gazette. 

Mr.  Doyle  afterwards  had  his  museum  in  a  large  three- 
story  building  between  the  jail  and  the  school  house  in 
School  street.  The  front  of  the  building  was  about  on  a  line 
with  the  east  wall  of  the  Stone  Chapel  burying  ground.  The 
entrance  was  through  a  lane  running  alongside  the  north  wall 
from  Tremont  street.     Doyle  sold  out  in  1825  ;  his  curiosi- 
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ties  were  removed  to  Scollay's  building,  and  the  New 
England  Museum  was  there  opened  by  Mr.  Greenwood. 
He  was  a  dentist,  formerly  lived  in  Sudbury  street, 
and  was  father  of  Rev.  Dr.  Greenwood,  successor  to  Dr. 
James  Freeman,  the  minister  of  Stone  Chapel.  Doyle  had 
a  daughter  Margaret,  whose  beautiful  miniatures  on  ivory 
may  be  found  in  many  of  the  old  Boston  families. 

In  course  of  time  Greenwood  sold  his  concern  to  David 
and  Moses  Kimball,  who  then  established  the  Boston  Mu- 
seum in  Tremont  street.  The  rear  of  it  is  not  a  hundred 
feet  from  Doyle's  old  place. 

Pemberton's  Hill  was  a  part  of  Beacon  Hill.  At  the  cor- 
ner of  Tremont  street  was  a  princely  mansion,  owned 
by  Gardiner  Greene.  The  grounds  must  have  occupied  sev- 
eral acres,  extending  to  Howard  street,  and  I  don't  know 
how  far  up  the  hill.  The  owner  was  very  liberal  in  allowing 
visitors  to  look  over  the  grounds,  graperies,  greenhouses,  etc. 

On  Tremont  street,  between  Greene's  place  and  Beacon 
street,  were  three  or  four  splendid  residences,  which  were  on 
the  slope  of  the  hill,  set  back  one  hundred  feet  from  the 
street,  with  fine  gardens  and  lawns  in  front.  I  only  remem- 
ber the  name  of  one  resident  ;  it  was  Lieut.-Gov.  William 
Phillips,  under  Gov.  Caleb  Strong.  He  was  also  one  of  the 
deacons  of  the  Old  South.  His  house  was  opposite  the 
Stone  Chapel  burying-ground. 

Common  street  commenced  at  Park  street  and  terminated 
at  Boylston  street  ;  then  it  was  Pleasant  street  till  it  reached 
Orange  street.  Opposite  the  Common,  beginning  at  Winter 
street,  was  a  long  row  of  buildings  called  Colonnade  Row. 
Nearly  opposite  Park-street  Church  was  a  large  family  man- 
sion, with  extensive  grounds.  This  was,  about  seventy  years 
ago,  converted  into  a  place  of  amusement,  and  called  Wash- 
ington Garden. 

The  old  Court  House  was  in  Court  street,  about  where  is 
now  Court  square.  It  was  a  substantial  brick  structure,  two 
stories  high,  and  its  front  came  out  to  the  sidewalk.  On  the 
lower  floor  were  offices  for  the  sheriff,  constables  and  clerks, 
and  the  court  room  was  on  the  floor  above.  Sheriff  Sumner 
occupied  a  brick  house  which  stood  where  Adams'  Express 
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office  now  is.  Shubael  Bell  was  then  jailer,  was  afterwards 
appointed  sheriff,  and  occupied  the  above  house.  In  the  rear 
was  the  jail,  a  three-story  stone  or  brick  building,  thoroughly 
whitewashed  both  outside  and  inside.  It  had  corridors  out- 
side on  the  second  and  third  stories,  which  were  used  by 
visitors  going  there  to  see  their  friends  who  were  confined 
for  debt. 

Three-quarters  of  a  century  ago  there  were  only  four  public 
schools  in  Boston  for  teaching  English  and  writing,  and  the 
Latin  school.  The  North  End  school  was  in  Middle  street, 
somewhere  near  Richmond  street,  and  was  under  command 
of  Master  John  Tileston  ;  the  South  End  school,  corner 
of  West  and  Common  streets,  under  Masters  Payson  and 
Webb  ;  that  in  School  street,  which  stood  where  the  City 
Hall  now  is,  was  disciplined  by  Masters  Jones,  Snelling  and 
Haskell  ;  and  the  school  at  the  corner  of  Sudbury  street  and 
Chardon's  lane  was  managed  by  Masters  Holt  and  Mulliken. 
Each  of  these  teachers  had  an  assistant  who  was  called  the 
"usher." 

The  Latin  school-house  was  on  the  site  of  the  lower  por- 
tion of  the  Parker  House,  in  School  street.  At  the  lower 
end  of  the  school-house  was  a  lane  leading  up  to  the  rear  of 
the  Province  House,  where  were  the  stables  of  the  greatest 
truck  proprietor  of  those  days,  Mr.  Zeph  Spurr,  who  weighed 
360  pounds. 

Writing  of  Chardon's  lane  reminds  me  that  seventy  years 
ago  there  was  a  "  causeway,"  which  started  from  about  that 
lane,  or  Pitts'  lane,  and  enclosed  the  Mill  Pond,  the  other 
end  being  at  Prince  street.  It  was  built  of  rough  granite 
blocks,  and  was  seven  or  eight  feet  broad.  There  was  prob- 
ably a  sluice-gate  somewhere  in  it,  but  I  was  too  young  to 
inquire  about  it.  The  only  practical  use  it  was  ever  put  to, 
of  my  own  knowledge,  was  that  of  the  regular  Saturday 
afternoon  battle-ground  between  the  North  and  Southenders. 

I  was  writing  recently  about  the  military  companies,  and 
the  organization  of  the  New  England  Guards  and  Rifle 
Rangers.  There  was  also  an  artillery  company  started  early 
in  the  war  of  18 12,  composed  exclusively  of  persons  who 
were,  or  had  been,  sailors.     It  was  called  the  Sea  Fencibles, 
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and  was  commanded  by  Capt.  Winslow  Lewis,  who  was  a 
ship  chandler  in  the  lower  end  of  State  street.  The  "gun 
house"  of  the  Fencibles  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  Common, 
near  the  burying  ground. 

There  was  not  much  soldiering  in  those  days  ;  there  was  a 
pretty  general  turn  out  of  uniformed  companies  on  "Nigger 
'Lection  "  and  fourth  of  July,  and  the  Ancient  and  Honor- 
ables  were  out  once  in  a  year  on  Artillery  Election  Day.  The 
various  uniformed  companies  each  celebrated  its  anniversary. 
The  Governor  was  escorted  to  Cambridge  on  Commence- 
ment Day  by  a  company  of  cavalry,  before  the  Lancers  were 
organized.  The  company  was  also  reinforced  by  a  numerous 
body  of  truck-men,  with  their  long  white  frocks  ;  and  I  should 
not  wonder  if  this  led  to  the  formation  of  the  Lancers,  as  the 
first,  or  an  early,  commander  of  that  fine  corps,  was  a  stal- 
wart leader  of  the  truckmen's  guild. 

The  New  England  Guards  made  a  hasty  parade  one  Sun- 
day morning  in  1813.  By  some  means  or  other,  news  was 
received  in  Boston  that  the  "Constitution"  was  being  chased 
by  a  British  seventy-four.  By  private  signals  or  notice  the 
N.  E.  G.  mustered  some  seventy  or  eighty  men  at  the  armory 
at  about  7  or  8  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  with  a  drum  and 
fife  started  on  their  march  towards  the  British  seventy-four. 
On  the  arrival  of  the  company  at  the  Navy  Yard,  Charles- 
town,  Capt.  Sullivan  was  informed  by  Com.  Bainbridge  that 
the  "  Constitution  "  had  run  safely  into  Marblehead.  The 
company  returned  home  just  as  meetings  were  dismissed. 
The  N.  E.  G.  also  served  several  days  in  throwing  up  the  in- 
trenchments  at  Dorchester  Heights. 

Seventy  years  ago,  there  was  no  daily  paper  published  in 
Boston  ;  although  a  paper  was  issued  every  day.  The  Boston 
Gazette  was  published  on  Mondays  and  Thursdays  by  Beals 
&  Homer ;  the  Palladium  on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays,  by 
Young  &  Minns  ;  and  the  Columbian  Centinel  by  Major  Ben. 
Russell,  on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays.  Some  years  after- 
ward the  American  Traveller  was  published  on  Tuesdays  and 
Fridays,  by  Badger  &  Porter,  and  was  devoted  to  matters 
more  especially  interesting  to  travellers,  but  having  no  com- 
mercial character.     Mr.  William  Badger  had  been  the  keeper 
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of  a  private  school  in  Dorsett's  Alley.  The  first  dailies  were 
the  Daily  Advertiser,  morning,  about  1813,  and  the  Transcript, 
evening,  after  that  date. 

The  Galaxy,  weekly,  was  started  by  J.  T.  Buckingham, 
either  during  or  shortly  after  the  war  of  18 12.  The  Post  and 
Statesman  still  later.  After  1820  newspapers  sprouted  rap- 
idly in  Boston.  The  old  Boston  Recorder  was  published  by 
Nathaniel  Willis  (father  of  N.  P.  Willis)  more  than  seventy 
years  ago. 

The  Exchange  Coffee  House  was  finished  in  1808,  and, 
from  its  great  size,  about  two  years  and  a  half  were  required 
in  its  construction.  It  was  not  far  from  one  hundred  feet 
square,  possibly  more,  with  a  front  on  Congress  street,  and 
a  rear  entrance  on  Devonshire  street,  which  was  then  only 
a  narrow  lane.  The  most  imposing  entrance,  however,  faced 
the  opening  upon  State  street.  It  had  an  elegant  portico, 
and  the  ascent  to  the  main  floor  was  up  a  double  flight  of 
long  stone  steps.  The  building  was  six  or  seven  stories 
high,  and  surmounted  by  a  dome  over  the  large  centre  room, 
which  was  designed  to  be  used  as  an  exchange.  This  was 
the  first  building  ever  erected  in  Boston  expressly  for  a 
public  house.  All  the  taverns,  which  will  be  noticed  here- 
after were  originally  private  dwelling  houses  previous  to  the 
commencement  of  this  century. 

The  old  Province  House  was  the  only  exception.  That 
was  the  Governor's  residence  in  colonial  times,  and  was  kept 
by  Mr.  Benjamin  Crombie  as  a  tavern,  or  rather  as  a  large 
public  boarding  house,  about  seventy  years  since.  In  my 
boyish  days,  the  whole  terraced  front  garden  was  open  to 
Marlborough  street,  with  fine  old  trees  around  it.  Later,  the 
block  of  brick  stores  was  built  on  Marlborough  street,  and 
the  entrance  to  the  Province  House,  which  stood  at  least 
one  hundred  feet  from  the  street,  was  through  an  archway, 
four  or  five  feet  wide,  running  under  the  stores. 

The  Mill  Pond  and  Mill  Creek  have  been  mentioned.  It 
is  well  to  state  that  the  old  mill  was  situated  at  the  head  of 
the  Mill  Pond,  about  one  hundred  feet  west  of  Hanover 
street,  just  opposite  Centre  street.  It  was  a  large  wooden, 
yellow-painted  grist  mill,   and  was   in    operation    as   late   as 
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i8o8  ;  how  much  later  I  do  not  know.  After  the  water  had 
been  used  in  the  mill,  it  ran  off  through  Mill  Creek  to  the 
harbor.  The  creek  was  twenty-five  or  thirty  feet  wide,  and 
was  arched  over  for  Hanover  street  to  cross  it ;  thence  it  was 
open  to  Ann  street,  where  there  was  a  drawbridge,  which 
was  never  opened,  as  vessels  never  came  above  Ann  street. 
They  probably  went  from  the  harbor  to  the  mill  through  this 
creek,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  past  century. 

The  New  South  Church  was,  in  1806,  an  old-fashioned, 
yellow-painted  wooden  building  on  Summer  street,  near  High 
street.  John  Thornton  Kirkland  was  the  pastor.  When, 
several  years  afterwards,  my  parents  occupied  a  pew  in  the 
Old  South,  Dr.  Eckley  was  so  severe  in  his  demeanor  that  he 
was  enough  to  frighten  any  but  a  very  brave  person.  I 
remember  that  about  seventy  years  ago,  or  about  the  time 
that  good  Joshua  Huntington  was  about  to  be  settled, 
Deacons  Salisbury  and  Phillips,  and  Messrs.  Charles  Sprague, 
Armstrong,  Callender  and  others,  succeeded  in  having  the 
old  wooden  painted  pulpit  removed,  and  an  elegant  circular 
mahogany  one  erected,  very  much  to  the  disgust  of  Dr. 
Eckley.  The  doctor  had  an  impediment  in  his  speech,  or 
rather  a  hesitating  way  of  speaking  ;  and  the  first  Sunday  he 
was  in  the  new  pulpit  he  remarked,  in  the  long  prayer,  that 
"  he  hoped  the  Lord  would  soften  the  hearts  of  the  congrega- 
tion, and  not  keep  them  as  hard  as  the  ma-hog-a-ny  which 
they  had  introduced  into  His  house." 

Doctors  Eckley,  Eliot  and  Baldwin  all  wore  stiff,  curled, 
powdered  wigs  ;  Doctors  Stillman  and  Murray  had  wigs  of 
natural  hair,  the  former  dark  brown,  the  latter  almost  red. 
Dr.  Kirkland  wore  no  wig,  nor  did  Dr.  Lathrop,  to  the  best 
of  my  recollection  and  belief.     Nor  did  Dr.  Channing. 

Dr.  Samuel  Stillman  and  Dr.  Thomas  Baldwin  were  the 
only  Baptist  ministers  in  Boston  seventy-five  years  ago. 
Their  meeting  houses,  as  before  stated,  were  in  Back  street, 
for  the  convenience  of  using  the  Mill  Pond  for  baptizing  per- 
sons. Dr.  Sharp's  house,  built  later  on  Charles  street,  was 
on  the  edge  of  running  salt  water,  for  like  reason.  Dr. 
Lathrop  preached  in  Middle  street,  somewhere  about  oppo- 
site Richmond    street ;    Parson   John    Murray,    Universalist, 
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had  his  place  of  worship  also  on  in  Middle  street,  near  Ben- 
nett ;  he  died  in  1815.  Dr.  Eliot's  meeting  house  was  also 
in  Middle  street,  farther  down  to  the  north-end  corner  of  the 
street. 

At  that  time  there  were  three  Episcopal  churches  in  town : 
Christ  Church,  Salem  street.  Rev.  Asa  Eaton ;  Trinity 
Church,  in  Summer  street.  Rev.  Dr.  J.  S.  J.  Gardiner ;  and 
the  Stone  Chapel  (King's),  Rev.  James  Freeman.  The  lat- 
ter was,  however,  Unitarian,  but  used  a  printed  form  of 
service.  There  were  two  Methodist  meeting  houses,  one  in 
Bromfield  Lane,  the  other  in  Methodist  Alley,  at  the  North 
end.  Dr.  Channing's  new  meeting  house  in  Federal  street, 
corner  of  Berry  street,  was  then  being  built.  There  was  also 
a  Quaker  meeting  house  in  Congress  street,  nearly  opposite 
Lindall's  Lane.  Other  churches  were  Dr.  Buckminster's,  in 
Brattle  square,  and  Dr.  William  Emerson's,  in  Cornhill.  The 
latter  was  a  wooden  building  and  was  torn  down  to  make 
room  for  the  brick  block,  since  called  Joy's  Building,  oppo- 
site the  south  head  of  State  street.  The  only  Catholic 
church,  Drs.  Cheverus  and  Matignon,  was  in  Franklin  street. 

Whether  there  was  in  ancient  days  a  regular  regimental 
organization  of  the  military,  the  writer  does  not  know.  He 
never  heard  of  anything  but  companies.  Those  uniformed, 
up  to  1812,  were  the  Cadets,  then,  as  now,  called  the  Gover- 
nor's Life  Guard  ;  the  Winslow  Blues,  the  Independent  Fusi- 
leers,  the  Boston  Light  Infantry,  the  Washington  Light 
Infantry  (composed  mainly  of  Democrats),  and  the  Ancient 
and  Honorables. 

The  New  England  Guards  was  organized  in  consequence 
of  the  war,  soon  after  its  commencement  in  18 12.  George 
Sullivan,  a  distinguished  lawyer,  was  its  first  captain  ;  James 
Dalton,  first  sergeant.  Mr.  Dalton,  Jeff  Richardson,  Joseph 
West,  Eben  Thayer,  and  possibly  one  or  two  others,  were 
the  only  persons  living  three  or  four  years  ago  who  were 
members  of  the  original  organization.  The  old  uniform  was 
very  simple  :  a  single-breasted  blue  coat,  with  gilt  buttons, 
black  trousers,  round  black  hat  (stovepipe),  with  a  black 
leather  cockade  on  left  side,  no  plume  or  pompon.  The  Rifle 
Rangers,  which  was   started   some  time  after  the  N.  E.  G., 
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had  the  same  style  of  uniform  as  nearly  as  possible,  excepting 
that  the  cockade  was  worn  on  the  front  of  the  hat. 

In  1 8 10  the  Boston  Post  Office  was  in  the  old  Exchange 
Coffee  House,  then  kept  by  David  Barnum.  This  building 
was  burned  down  about  i8i8,  and  Barnum  then  went  to  Bal- 
timore and  established  Barnum's  there.  Sam  Topliff  had  his 
Reading  Room  in  the  old  Exchange.  In  consequence  of  the 
fire,  the  Post  Ofhce  and  Reading  Room  were  both  removed 
to  the  ground  floor  of  a  row  of  stores  situated  at  the  corner 
of  Congress  and  Water  streets.  The  room  occupied  by  the 
Post  Office  was  about  fifty  feet  square  ;  then  a  space  of  about 
fifty  feet  for  the  convenience  of  boxholders,  the  Reading 
Room  requiring  about  another  fifty  feet,  towards  Liberty 
Square.  The  Southern  and  Eastern  mails  were  taken  to  and 
from  the  Post  Office  by  the  stages,  which  carried  them  in  the 
baggage  rack  behind  the  stage.  After  a  while,  the  Post  Office 
and  Reading  Room  were  removed  to  the  Old  State  House, 
occupying  the  whole  of  the  first  floor ;  the  Post  Office  being 
on  the  Cornhill  end,  and  Topliff's  room  facing  down  State 
street. 

During  the  war  of  1812,  there  was  an  old  vessel  fitted  up 
as  a  prison  ship  ;  she  was  moored  in  the  Mill-pond,  alongside 
a  new  street  which  had  been  made,  leading  from  Hanover 
street  to  Charlestown  Bridge.  The  vessel  lay  within  ten 
feet  of  the  wharf,  and  a  dozen  prisoners  might  have  been 
seen  any  day,  on  their  way  to  Faneuil  Hall,  to  get  provis- 
ions for  the  day.  I  remember  seeing  Commodore  Hull  march 
up  State  street  with  Capt.  Dacres  having  his  arm,  after  the 
capture  of  the  "Guerriere"  by  the  "Constitution."  And,  in 
company  with  many  others,  I  saw,  from  one  of  the  islands  in 
the  harbor,  the  fight  between  the  "  Chesapeake"  and  "Shan- 
non." Two  days  before,  I  saw  poor  Lawrence  in  State  street. 
Seventy-five  years  ago  there  was  but  one  theatre  in  Boston. 
That  was  called  "  The  Theatre,"  and  was  at  the  corner  of 
Federal  street  and  Franklin  square.  Its  proprietor  and  man- 
ager was  Snelling  Powell.  Powell's  residence  was  in  Theatre 
Alley,  and  was  connected  with  the  rear  of  the  theatre.  The 
writer  was  taken  to  the  theatre  for  the  first  time  about 
seventy-three  years  ago.     The  regular  company  consisted  of 
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Mrs.  Powell,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Duff,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Darley,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Entwistle,  Mr.  Bernard,  Mr.  Dickenson  (later  Jas. 
A.  Dickson),  and  some  minor  actors.  The  first  play  I  ever 
saw  was  the  "  Forty  Thieves,"  with  all  the  above  names  in 
the  cast  except  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Duff.  About  this  time  I  saw 
George  Frederick  Cooke  in  the  characters  of  Sir  Archy,  Sir 
Pertinax,  and  others.  He  was  followed  by  Thomas  Cooper, 
the  great  American  tragedian.  The  Tremont  Theatre  was 
not  built  until  many  years  afterwards.  After  William  Pelby 
did  not  succeed  in  his  management,  he  induced  some  of  his 
friends  to  build  a  theatre  for  him,  on  the  Mill-pond  lands  ;  it 
was  called  the  Warren  Theatre. 

In  1805  the  number  of  book-sellers  and  publishers  was 
quite  small,  compared  to  the  present  army.  First  came  Man- 
ning &  Loring,  Cornhill  and  Spring  Lane;  Munroe  &  Francis, 
Cornhill  and  Water  street ;  Lincoln  &  Edmands,  Cornhill, 
two  doors  below  Court  street,  and  Caleb  Bingham,  whose 
store  was  demolished  to  make  room  for  New  Cornhill.  Caleb 
Bingham  was  a  very  handsome  man  ;  he  and  Col.  Apthorp 
were  considered  two  of  the  finest  looking  men  in  town,  and 
both  were  thought  to  resemble  Gen.  Washington  in  features. 

Samuel  T.  Armstrong  was  an  apprentice  to  Manning  & 
Loring,  and  when  his  time  was  out  he  started  a  printing 
office  and  bookstore  at  No.  50  Cornhill.  About  that  time  he 
was  captain  of  the  Warren  Phalanx,  a  uniformed  infantry 
company  of  Charlestown.  In  later  years  Crocker  &  Brews- 
ter, both  apprentices  to  Mr.  Armstrong,  became  his  succes- 
sors. Lincoln  &  Edmands'  business  was  mostly  in  publishing 
Baptist  books,  and  also  a  Baptist  monthly  magazine.  Cum- 
mings  &  Hilliard  also  had  a  bookstore  up  near  the  Old  South  ; 
their  trade  was  generally  in  school  books,  and  they  supplied 
largely  the  text  books  for  Cambridge  College. 

Josiah  and  Benjamin  Loring  were  brothers,  but  were  not 
in  business  together.  They,  and  Andrew  J.  Allen,  all  had 
stores  in  State  street,  and  were  manufacturers  of  blank  books 
for  banks,  insurance  companies  and  merchants.  They  also 
sold  general  stationery,  charts,  sextants  and  other  articles 
used  by  seafaring  men.  Josiah  Loring  was  the  first  person 
in  the  United  States  who  used  the  ruling  machine  for  blank 
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books  ;  I  believe  he  was  the  inventor  of  it.  Oliver  C.  Green- 
leaf  kept  a  general  stationery  store,  with  fancy  goods,  in 
Court  street,  near  Cornhill. 

Seventy-five  years  since,  there  was  but  a  single  room  in 
Boston  in  which  great  dinners,  balls  and  concerts  could  be 
given.  This  was  Concert  Hall,  on  the  corner  of  Hanover 
and  Court  streets.  For  many  years  it  was  kept  by  a  man 
named  Eaton,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  official  dinners 
and  meetings  at  Faneuil  Hall,  it  was  the  only  place  for 
flower  shows,  dancing  parties,  ventriloquists,  and  other  kinds 
of  shows.  There  were  a  couple  of  dancing  masters  at  that 
time,  who  had  but  small  accommodations  for  other  than  small 
classes  in  their  parlors  ;  and  there  are  doubtless  several 
grandmothers  in  Boston  to-day  who  remember  with  pleasure 
the  good  times  they  used  to  have  at  the  sociables  in  Concert 
Hall,  under  George  Shaffer  and  Master  Turner. 

From  seventy  to  seventy-five  years  since,  the  principal 
taverns  in  Boston  were  Earle's  Coffee  House,  in  Hanover 
street,  on  premises  now  part  of  the  American  House  ;  the 
Eastern  Stage  Office,  No.  45  Ann  street,  and  Patterson's,  in 
Elm  street.  The  first  was  the  stopping  place  of,~the  South- 
ern mail  coaches  ;  that  is,  the  stages  to  Worcester,  Spring- 
field, Hartford,  New  Haven,  and  New  York  ;  all  the  stages 
for  Newburyport,  Portsmouth,  and  Portland  had  their  head- 
quarters at  45  Ann  street  (better  known  to  everybody  then 
as  Davenport's,  Hale's  or  Wildes',  "  under  the  arch  ")  ;  and 
the  Salem,  Watertown,  Medford,  Plymouth,  and  some  other 
lines  of  stages,  stopped  at  and  started  from  Enoch  Patter- 
son's. 

The  stable  accommodations  at  all  these  places  were  very 
extensive,  sufficiently  so  to  accommodate  several  hundred 
horses  and  vehicles  ;  for  many  persons  would  travel  to  town 
in  their  own  chaises  or  carriages,  and,  leaving  those  vehicles 
at  the  stable,  would  take  up  their  own  quarters  with  friends 
in  town.  There  was  then  a  daily  line  of  stages  to  and  from 
Haverhill,  driven  on  alternate  days  by  their  owners,  Hiram 
Plummer  and  Samuel  Prime,  both  wealthy  and^much^esteemed 
men.  The  headquarters  of  the  Haverhill  stages  were  at  45 
Ann  street. 
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This  famous  old  tavern  was,  at  the  commencement 
of  this  century,  the  family  residence  of  the  Codmans. 
The  house  stood  back  from  Ann  street  some  hundred 
feet,  with  a  fine  garden  in  front,  extending  to  the  street,  and 
overlooking  the  harbor,  there  not  being  a  single  building 
between  the  house  and  the  water.  About  1802  or  1803,  the 
front  of  the  garden  was  covered  by  two  three-story  brick 
buildings,  a  wide  archway  in  the  centre  being  left  for  stages 
to  drive  around  the  house  to  the  extensive  stables  on  Centre 
street.  This  house  was  first  kept  as  a  tavern  by  Captain 
Palmer,  who  was  succeeded  by  Davenport  (father  of  E.  L.  D., 
the  actor),  Hale,  Davenport  (again),  and  the  brothers 
Ephraim  and  Solomon  Wildes.  Nearly  all  the  taverns  in 
town  were  more  specially  for  the  accommodation  of  market 
people,  who  brought  in  vegetables,  poultry,  fruit,  eggs,  butter, 
etc.  These  all  had  extensive  stable  room  and  sheds,  and 
the  principal  one  —  the  Dock  Square  Tavern  —  had  a  yard 
which  ran  through  to  Elm  street,  and  could  "put  up"  hund- 
reds of  horses  and  wagons.  Before  the  Tremont  House  was 
built,  this  old  tavern  was  kept  for  many  years  by  Simeon 
Boyden,  who  afterwards  went  to  New  York  and  opened  the 
Astor  House.  Asher  Davenport  kept  it  in  1816.  The 
Indian  Queen  tavern  was  in  Bromfield's  Lane,  just  about 
where  the  Bromfield  House  now  is.  The  Sun  tavern  was 
at  the  end  of  Batterymarch  street,  corner  of  Hamilton 
street.  The  Lion  tavern  and  the  Lamb  were  both  in  New- 
bury street,  between  Winter  and  Boylston  streets,  same  side. 
The  Green  Dragon  was  in  a  street  or  lane  opposite  Union 
street.  This  was  not  so  much  of  an  inn  as  a  chop-house  or 
club-house.  One  or  two  Masonic  lodges  met  here  before  the 
Hall  was  built  in  Ann  street,  just  out  of  Union  street. 

It  was  probably  between  sixty  and  seventy  years  since, 
that  the  Commercial  Coffee  House  was  built,  foot  of  Milk 
street,  and  afterwards  the  Marlboro',  was  opened.  This  is 
the  first  public  house  in  Boston  which  was  christened 
"Hotel"  from  the  start.  When  steamboats  first  began  to 
run  on  the  Sound,  between  New  York  and  Providence,  it  was 
from  the  Marlboro'  Hotel  that  the  stages  started  with  the 
passengers  for  the  steamboats.     And  it  was  quite  a  pleasant 
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sight  of  a  morning  to  see  twelve  to  fifteen  stages  in  a  line, 
driving  out  over  Roxbury  Neck.  When  the  Providence  rail- 
road was  built,  the  stage  people  were  not  at  all  alarmed,  and 
for  a  long  time  kept  their  stages  going,  threatening  to  kill 
the  railroad  ! 

The  steps  of  the  Exchange  Coffee  House  were  much  used 
by  James  Wilson,  the  town  crier,  to  announce  the  auction 
sales  of  Whitwell  &  Bond,  Thomas  K.  Jones  &  Co.,  David 
Hale  (afterwards  of  N.  Y.  Journal  of  Commerce),  and  other 
auctioneers,  who  did  chiefly  congregate  in  Kilby  street,  near 
State.  Jimmy  was  a  great  humorist,  and  although  he  made 
his  living  by  crying,  he  was  always  in  a  most  jovial  mood. 
He  generally  closed  the  formal  announcement  of  an  auction 
by  some  quizzical  remark  to  a  bystander,  for  he  knew  every- 
body, and  was  on  familiar  terms  with  all  sorts  and  conditions 
of  men.  He  was  often  at  his  post  about  nine  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  ringing  his  bell  loudly  for  several  minutes  to 
collect  a  large  crowd,  and  then  announcing  a  lost  child,  or  a 
lost  pocket-book.  His  account  of  the  agony  of  bereaved 
parents  would  be  heart-rending,  when  he  would  suddenly 
explode  a  joke  which  would  start  the  crowd  off,  roaring. 

In  the  stage  coach  days  of  seventy  odd  years  ago,  it  was 
the  custom  for  travellers  to  leave  their  names  on  a  call  book 
at  the  stage  office,  and  the  coaches  would  often  be  an  hour 
going  from  street  to  street  picking  up  passengers,  returning 
to  stage  office  in  time  to  start  punctually  at  the  hour.  On 
the  arrival  of  the  stages  in  town,  probably  half  the  passen- 
gers would  stop  at  the  stage  house  ;  others  who  desired  it 
would  be  carried  to  any  part  of  the  town.  Boston  was  then 
not  so  large  as  now,  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  1810  being 
only  about  35,000. 

There  were  very  few  gentlemen  in  Boston  who,  seventy 
years  ago,  would  think  it  was  possible  to  wear  other 
than  an  English  hat.  There  were  three  or  four  prominent 
hatters  who  made  it  a  specialty  to  import  hats  ordered  by 
their  regular  customers.  One  was  Colonel  Daniel  Messinger, 
whose  store  was  in  Newbury  street,  corner  of  Fayette  court, 
near  old  Sheafe,  now  Avery  street,  on  the  opposite  side  and 
south  of  Chickering's  piano  factory,  and  another  was  William 
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Barry,  who  had  a  store  in  the  Old  State  House.  There  was 
also  a  hatter  who  had  not  quite  so  stylish  customers  ;  his  name 
was  Sturgis  ;  he  kept  at  the  corner  of  Ann  and  Centre  streets. 
He  was  father  of  Captain  Josiah  Sturgis,  for  many  years  in 
command  of  revenue  cutters,  and  whose  extensive  epaulettes 
and  gold  lace  must  be  yet  remembered  by  many.  His  sister 
Lucy  was  married  to  Joshua  Bates,  of  Baring  Bros.,  London ; 
and  their  daughter  Elizabeth  became  the  wife  of  the  Dutch 
Minister  to  England,  Mynheer  Van  Der  Weyer. 

This  hat  business  came  to  my  mind  to-day  while  thinking 
over  something  which  my  father  told  me  when  I  was  a  little 
boy,  in  order  to  impress  upon  my  mind  that  "  it  always  paid 
well  to  be  polite."  He  and  Harrison  Gray  Otis  were  strong 
political  friends,  and  were  in  the  habit  of  speaking  very 
plainly  to  each  other.  One  day  while  walking  together  father 
said  :  — 

"  Brother  Otis,  why  is  it  that  your  name  is  in  the  mouth 
of  everybody  as  being  such  a  fine  man,  such  a  perfect  gen- 
tleman, such  a  good  man,  and  so  forth  ?  Now  please  tell  me 
what  have  you  ever  done  to  entitle  you  to  be  so  praised .-' " 

"The  thing  is  very  simple,  Brother  Ben;  go  up  to  Col. 
Messinger's  and  you  will  see  by  his  books,  that  every  year 
he  orders  four  hats  for  me,  and  only  one  for  you  ;  I  bow  to 
everybody  I  meet,  and  jo!/  don  t ;  hence  I  wear  out  four 
times  as  many  hats  as  you  do." 

It  may  possibly  interest  some  of  your  friends  to  know  that 
two  of  their  favorites  in  the  theatrical  profession  were  Bos- 
ton boys.  John  Gilbert,  for  many  years  at  Wallack's,  New 
York,  was  a  born  North-ender,  and  when  a  boy  of  sixteen 
was  in  the  dry-goods  store  of  Atkins,  opposite  the  Old  South; 
anc^  at  the  same  time  E.  L.  Davenport  was  a  boy  in  a 
clothing  house  in  Kilby  street.  The  early  friendship  of  the 
two  boys  increased  in  strength  until  the  death  of  the  latter. 
Mr,  Asher  Davenport,  the  father  of  E.  L.  D.,  kept  the  old 
tavern  in  Dock  Square,  about  sixty-five  years  ago. 

About  sixty  years  ago  the  good  ship  "  Canton  Packet,"  owned 
by  Thos.  H.  Perkins,  left  Central  wharf,  Boston,  bound  to 
China.  Her  commander  was  a  gentleman  of  the  old  school, 
a  first-class    navigator,  a  thoroughbred  merchant  and    true 
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Christian.  His  demeanor  was  so  quiet  that  he  might  have 
been  mistaken  for  a  country  parson.  The  first  and  third 
mates  were  regular  sailors,  not  too  arbitrary  or  severe,  but 
seemingly  having  this  idea  constantly  in  their  minds,  "we 
must  get  all  the  work  possible  out  of  the  boys ;  study  naviga- 
tion }  pish  ! "  The  second  mate  was  much  the  youngest 
of  all  the  officers ;  quiet  and  gentle  in  giving  orders,  and 
a  great  favorite  with  the  men.  A  few  days  after  leaving 
port,  when  everything  had  been  made  snug,  the  second 
mate  informed  the  crew  that  it  was  the  captain's  wish 
that  the  men  should  not  waste  all  their  time,  during 
their  "watch  below,"  in  cards  and  useless  amusements. 
They  might  read,  sing,  play  or  mend  clothes,  but  he  didn't 
wish  them  to  utterly  waste  their  time  in  nonsense.  The 
crew  was  composed  entirely  of  Americans,  —  several 
Boston  boys,  the  rest  from  adjacent  towns  and  Cape  Cod. 
All  had  been  fairly  educated,  with  two  exceptions,  —  an  old 
salt  named  Jerry,  and  George,  a  mulatto.  The  captain  pro- 
posed that  a  portion  of  every  watch  below  should  be  devoted 
to  study;  that  "'tween  decks,  forrard,"  should  be  the  school- 
room, and  that  he  would  teach  navigation,  mathematics,  lunar 
observations,  etc.  The  suggestion  was  gratefully  received 
by  the  crew ;  the  captain  gave  his  daily  instructions  (except 
on  Sundays),  in  which  he  was  constantly  aided  by  the  second 
mate  when  his  duties  did  not  require  him  to  be  on  deck. 
The  ship  went  to  Whampoa,  Manila,  thence  to  a  port  in 
northern  Europe,  and  returned  to  Boston  after  an  absence  of 
fifteen  or  eighteen  months.  At  the  end  of  the  voyage, 
there  was  not  one  of  that  crew  (with  the  exceptions  men- 
tioned) who  could  not,  in  case  of  an  emergency,  have  navi- 
gated that  ship  to  any  required  port. 

After  the  ship  had  been  secured  to  the  wharf  (by  the 
crew,  not  by  stevedores),  and  the  crew  were  preparing  to 
visit  their  families  and  friends,  all  hands  were  called  aft,  and 
were  told  that  "as  you  boys  loaded  the  ship,  you  can,  if  you 
choose,  discharge  her,  receiving  stevedores'  wages."  A  very 
short  consultation  on  the  "  fo'csle  "  settled  the  question  in 
the  affirmative.  The  boys  went  to  their  homes  or  friends  at 
night,  took  an  early  breakfast,  and  in  due  time  the  ship  was 
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discharged.  The  next  day  a  variation  of  the  formula  was 
made :  "  Boys,  the  owner  is  going  to  have  the  ship  hauled  up 
for  the  present ;  her  sails  are  to  be  unbent,  rigging  unrove, 
spars  to  be  sent  down,  in  fact  we  want  the  ship  stripped,  and 
as  you  have  already  rigged  her  on  the  voyage,  you  can  do  the 
job  if  you  like,  and  get  riggers'  wages."  The  job  was  taken  ; 
the  ship  hauled  to  a  wharf  at  the  North  End,  and  when  the 
crew  was  paid  off  as  seamen,  stevedores  and  riggers,  they 
were  complimented  very  highly  by  the  venerable  owner.  I 
don't  believe  such  a  case  has  been  duplicated  in  any  port  of 
the  United  States  within  the  past  fifty  years. 

Every  one  of  that  crew  went  out  on  his  next  voyage  as  an 
officer  of  a  vessel.     One  of  them  took  command  of  a  brig. 

The  good  captain,  the  first  and  third  mates,  and  all  the 
crew  besides  those  to  be  mentioned,  have  all  finished  their 
last  voyages.  The  good  assistant  schoolmaster,  having  ad- 
vanced in  his  profession  to  shipmaster  and  owner,  has  for 
many  years  been  identified  with  the  commercial  interests  not 
only  of  Boston  but  of  the  world.  He  is  wealthy,  a  nautical 
inventor,  a  scholar,  merchant  and  gentleman.  To  sum  him 
up  in  three  words,  he  is  Robert  Bennett  Forbes. 


The   Treasurer   presented   his  annual    report,  which    was 
accepted.     It  will  be  found  on  page  48. 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  LIBRARY. 

The  Society  received  during  the  past  year,  109  volumes 
and  120  pamphlets.  In  addition  to  this,  there  were  added  32 
volumes  of  pamphlets  bound  by  order  of  the  Committee. 
These  pamphlets  had  been  arranged  and  placed  according  to 
their  subjects  in  pamphlet  boxes.  They  were,  however,  com- 
paratively inaccessible,  whereas  in  their  present  form,  each 
volume  having  a  manuscript  table  of  contents,  they  may  be 
easily  consulted.  They  are  arranged  under  the  head  of  Biog- 
raphy (3),  Artillery  Election  Sermons  (5),  Occasional  Ser- 
mons (8),  one  volume  Fourth  of  July  Orations  (1870-79),  one 
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entitled  "  Concord  Fight  and  Bunker  Hill,"  with  fourteen  of 
a  miscellaneous  character.  As  fast  as  Artillery  Election  ser- 
mons or  Fourth  of  July  orations  are  received,  the  decade 
including  such  additions  will  be  bound.  It  may  be  interest- 
ing to  note  that  the  earliest  sermon  was  printed  in  London 
in  1709.  It  was  preached  by  Dr.  Willard  of  the  South 
Church,  as  a  Thanksgiving  "  On  the  return  of  a  Gentleman 
from  his  Travels,"  but  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  who  the 
gentleman  was  nor  whence  he  had  returned. 

Among  the  interesting  donations  were  27  duplicates  of  the 
Boston  Almanacs  from  the  Rev.  H.  F.  Jenks,  and  the  same 
number  from  Mr.  James  Longley ;  "  Our  First  Men,"  and  the 
tax  lists  of  1846,  '51  and  '64,  from  Mr.  J.  C.  Ropes  ;  Rev.  C. 
D.  Bradlee's  "  Recollections  of  a  Ministry  of  Forty  Years  ;" 
the  By-laws  of  the  Boston  Marine  Society,  1809,  from  Rev. 
C.  B.  Cruft ;  the  late  Thomas  Cushing's  "Sketch  of  Chauncy 
Hall  School,"  with  its  valuable  catalogue  of  pupils  ;  "  History 
of  the  Columbian  Lodge,"  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Rodocanachi  ;  "The 
Historic  Codfish,"  by  Mr.  E.  W.  Roberts,  of  the  House  of 
Representatives ;  the  Tributes  to  the  late  Judge  Hoar,  from 
Mr.  Samuel  Hoar;  seven  volumes  of  the  Boston  Blue  Book, 
from  Mr.  Samuel  S.  Shaw,  completing  a  set  of  this  valuable 
publication;  "The  Roll  of  Members  of  the  Ancient  and 
Honorable  Artillery  Company,"  from  the  Company  ;  volumes 
7,  8  and  9  of  the  Early  Records  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  from  Mr. 
Thomas  S.  Mitchell. 

Early  in  the  year  Mrs.  Peter  Harvey  gave  the  Society  a 
large  number  of  letters  of  Daniel  Webster  to  his  farmer, 
John  Taylor,  of  Franklin,  N.  H.  They  had  come  into  the 
possession  of  Mr.  Harvey,  and  had  been  used  in  the  compila- 
tion of  his  Recollections  of  Mr.  Webster.  The  Committee 
caused  them  to  be  mounted  on  manilla  paper  and  bound,  and 
in  this  permanent  form  they  make  an  exceedingly  interesting 
and  valuable  collection. 

A  list  of  the  donors  of  books  and  pamphlets  is  appended 
to  this  Report. 

For  the  Committee, 

S.  Arthur  Bent, 

Clerk, 
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REPORT  OF  THE  NOMINATING  COMMITTEE. 

Mr.  William  H.  Lincoln,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  to 
nominate  officers  of  the  Society  for  the  year  1896,  reported 
the  following  names  : 

For  Clerk  and  Treasurer. 
Samuel  Arthur  Bent, 


For  Directors. 


Curtis  Guild, 
Joshua  P.  Bodfish, 
John  Lathrop, 
Edward  G.  Porter, 


George  O.  Carpenter, 
Benjamin  C.  Clark, 
James  F.  Hunnewell, 
Levi  L.  Willcutt, 


David  H.  Coolidge. 

The  report  was  accepted,  and  a  ballot  being  ordered,  the 
gentlemen  were  declared  elected. 

The  foregoing  reports  were  accepted  and  ordered  printed. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  W.  T.  R.  Marvin,  a  vote  of  thanks  was 
given  to  the  Clerk  "for  the  admirable  and  careful  manner  in 
which  he  had  prepared  the  Catalogue  of  the  Collections  of 
the  Society,  and  supervised  its  publication." 

The  Society  then  adjourned. 

S.  Arthur  Bent, 

Clerk. 
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ACCESSIONS   TO   THE    LIBRARY,   1895. 


Donors. 


American  Congregational  Association 

Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery  Co. 

Appleton,  Nathan 

Balch,  Edwin  S.     . 

Bean,  Henry  S. 

Bent,  S.  Arthur 

Boston  Public  Library 

Bradlee,  Caleb  D. 

Briggs,  Lloyd  Vernon 

Browne,  Edward  I. 

Brookline  Public  Library 

Buffalo  Historical  Society 

Byington,  Ezra  H. 

Carruth,  Herbert  S. 

Children's  Hospital 

Clark,  Benjamin  C. 

Coolidge,  David  H. 

Cruft,  Samuel  B.    . 

Curtis,  Benjamin    . 

Curtis,  Edwin  U.   . 

Cushing,  Thomas  . 

Dedham  Historical  Society 

Doggett,  Samuel  B. 

Drew,  Frank  A.     . 

Essex  Institute 

Fairbanks,  F.  C.     . 

Folsom,  Albert  A. 

Oilman,  Gorham  D, 

Goodwin,  Daniel    . 

Graves,  Miss  Mary  E. 

Green,  Samuel  A.  . 

Greenleaf,  Eugene  D. 

Guild,  Curtis 


Vols. 


Pam- 
phlets. 


I 

3 
I 

I 

I 
I 
2 

I 

I 

II 

I 
I 


2 

5 
4 

I 

I 
I 
I 
I 
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Donors. 


Vols. 


Ntimber  brought  forward 
Harvey,  Mrs.  Peter 
Hassam,  John  T.   . 
Higginson,  Thomas  W. . 
Hill,  Hamilton  A. 
Historical  Register  Company 
Hoar,  Samuel 
Hollis,  Francis 
Illinois  Historical  Society 
Jackson,  William   . 
Jenks,  Henry  F,     . 
Johns  Hopkins  University 
Kansas  Historical  Society 
Longley,  James 
Martin,  H.  L. 
May,  John  J. 

Missouri  Historical  Society 
Mitchell,  Thomas  S. 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts    . 
New  England  Historic  Genealogical  Society 
Ohio  Historical  and  Philosophical  Society 

Page,  Walter  G 

Peabody  Institute,  Danvers   . 
Peabody  Institute,  Peabody  . 

Peters,  Alvah  H 

Portland  (Oregon)  Library  Association 
Record  Commissioners  .... 
Rhode  Island  Historical  Society    . 

Roberts,  E.  W 

Roe,  Alfred  S 

Rodocanachi,  John  M.  , 

Ropes,  John  C.      .         .         .         .         . 

Shaw,  Samuel  S.    . 

Society  of  Colonial  Wars 

Sons  of  the  Revolution  .... 

Stevens,  Benjamin  F 


30 

30 

I 
2 

3 

5 


107 
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Donors. 

Vols. 

Pam- 
,  Iphlkts. 

Number  brought  forward 
Taunton  Free  Library   . 
Western  Reserve  Historical  Society 
Whitmore,  William  H.    . 

Willcutt,  Levi  L 

Yale  University     .... 
Yonkers  Library  Association 

107 

I 
I 

1 
I 

2 

1 

Total 

109 

120 

48 
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ACCESSIONS 
TO   THE   SOCIETY'S    COLLECTIONS,    1895. 


DESCRIPTION. 


Alexander,  Eben 

Allen,  Francis 
Andrews,  C.  S. 

Appleton,  Nathan 

Appleton,  William  S. 
Barrett,  Edwin  S. 
Brigham,  Charles  H. 


Boyden,  Dwight  F. 
(Loan). 

Brown,  Miss  Harriet  L. 


Browne,  Edward  I. 
Burgess,  George  C. 


Burkhardt,  George  F. 
(Loans) . 


(Gift). 


Framed  oil  portrait  of  Captain  Nathaniel  Rowland  ; 
framed  colored  lithograph  of  the  ship  "  St.  Peter," 
commanded  by  him  early  in  this  century. 

Four  pictures  of  the  "Coliseums"  of  1869  and 
1872. 

Commission  of  the  privateer  "  Grand  Turk,"  owned 
by  William  Gray,  signed  by  President  Madison 
and  by  James  Monroe,  Secretary  of  State,  18 15. 

Photograph  of  an  oil  portrait  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  S.  F. 
Smith,  by  Peixotto ;  framed  photographic  por- 
trait of  the  S.  F.  Smith  Testimonial  Committee, 
1895;  ticket  and  programme,  "Tea  Party" 
luncheon,  Dec.  16,  1895. 

Photograph  of  Masonic  Temple  and  Boylston-st. 
corner. 

Menu  of  the  dinner  of  the  S.  A.  R.  Congress, 
Boston,   1895. 

Snuff-box,  with  a  picture  on  the  cover  of  Perry's 
Victory ;  once  owned  by  Lt.-Col.  David  Lane, 
33d  Reg.  U.  S.  Infantry. 

China  punch-bowl  given  by  the  commander  and 
ward  room  officers  of  the  U.  S.  S.  "  Peacock,"  to 
Dwight  Boyden  of  the  Tremont  House  in  1832. 

Gold  watch  and  seal  once  owned  by  Jonas  C. 
Brown,  of  Boston,  who  died  October  26,  1835, 
aged  40  years. 

Petition  of  Benjamin  Gault  to  sell  liquors,  1773, 
endorsed  by  John  Hancock  and  others. 

Photograph  of  a  portrait  of  Thomas  Child,  Jr.,  of 
Boston  and  Portland,  son  of  one  of  the  founders 
of  Trinity  Church. 

Oil  portrait  of  Rufus  Choate,  by  Spear ;  oil  portrait 
of  Washington  P.  Gregg,  for  40  years  Clerk  of 
the  Common  Council ;  certificate  of  Samuel 
Gregg  as  a  member  of  St.  John's  Lodge ;  certi- 
ficate of  W.  P.  Gregg  as  a  member  of  the  Mass. 
Charitable  Fire  Society,  1866;  framed  copy  of 
the  resolutions  passed  by  the  Common  Council 
on  the  retirement  of  Washington  P.  Gregg,  Jan. 
10,  1885  ;  photograph  of  the  Senter  House,  Cen- 
tre Harbor,  N.  H.,  and  of  the  first  passengers 
over  the  Mt.  Washington  railroad. 
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Carpenter,  George  O. 
Center,  Joseph  A. 
Coolidge,  David  H. 


Curtis,  Edwin  U. 
Curtis,  Henry  P. 

De  Silva,  Mrs.  Albert 

( Loan) . 
Dexter,  George  B. 

(Loans) . 


Dorr,  Miss  Caroline 
Drew,  Frank  A. 
Endres,  George  H. 

Folsom,  Albert  A. 

Goodwin,  Mrs.  Horace 
Green,  Samuel  A. 

Guild,  Curtis 

Hastings,  Henry 

Jackson,  William 
Jenks,  Henry  F. 


DESCRIPTION. 


Menus  of  dinners  of  the  Paint  and  Oil,  Merchants, 
and  other  clubs. 

Bound  volume  of  Tremont  Theatre  bills  from  1831 
to  1843. 

Photograph  of  the  first  board  of  trustees  of  the 
City  Hospital ;  certificate  of  Samuel  Armstrong 
as  member  of  the  Cincinnati,  signed  by  George 
Washington ;  commissions  of  the  same  to  be 
lieutenant,  ensign,  and  captain-lieutenant  in  the 
U.  S.  army,  signed  by  James  Madison  and  others  ; 
sailing  permit  of  brig  "  Herald,"  signed  by  Presi- 
dent Jackson  ;  two  autographs  of  George  III,  and 
other  autographs. 

Framed  photograph  of  His  Honor,  Mayor  Curtis. 

Heliotype  copies  of  the  "  Nativity,"  by  Copley,  and 
"  The  Finding  of  Moses,"  by  Henry  Pelham. 

Chair  brought  to  this  country  by  Samuel  Waldo 
from  Lyons,  France,  in  1685. 

Musket  used  at  Lexington,  April  19,  1775 ;  watch 
and  homespun  coat  once  owned  by  Elijah 
Wyman ;  two  hats  and  five  bonnets  of  old 
style. 

Map  of  Boston,  1796 ;  President  Madison's  address 
and  other  broadsides. 

Menu  of  the  dinner  of  the  "Republican  Institu- 
tion," 1895. 

Oil  portrait  of  William  Pelby,  first  manager  of  the 
Tremont  Theatre,  opened  1827  ;  manager  of  the 
Warren,  afterward  called  National  Theatre,  1832  ; 
died,  1849. 

Wedgewood  loving  cup,  similar  to  one  given  by 
Capt.  Folsom  to  his  associates  on  the  Centennial 
Committee  of  the  Columbian  Lodge,  1895. 

Photograph  of  George  Peabody,  1866,  with  auto- 
graph. 

Badge  of  the  City  Council  worn  at  the  funeral  of 
the  Hon.  Hugh  O'Brien,  1895  ;  glass  bottle,  with 
"J.  Green  1749"  stamped  on  it.  Mr.  Green,  a 
merchant  of  Boston,  was  the  great-great-grand- 
father of  the  donor. 

Piece  of  the  "  Old  Elm"  after  it  was  blown  down 

in  1876. 
Front  door  of  the  "  Hastings  House,"  Cambridge, 

afterward  called  the  "  Holmes  House." 
Model  of  the  "  High  Fort"  at  Roxbury. 
Plans  of  Brattle-St.  Church ;  engraved  likenesses 

of  Daniel  Webster,  Rev.  Dr.  Lothrop ;  a  piece 

of  the  "Old  Elm;"  vase  made  of  wood  taken 

from  the  Hancock  House. 
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Koopman  &  Co. 

La  Forme,  Fred.  P. 
Lincoln,  Frederic  W. 
Longley,  James 
Lucas,  E.  G. 
Marston,  John 

Moors,  Joseph  B. 


Moseley,  Fred.  C. 
Page,  Walter  Gilman 
(Loan). 


Pierce,  George  F. 
Plumer,  Mrs.  Judith 

Purchased. 

Quincy,  Josiah  P. 


Robbins,  Joseph 
Salter,  Miss  E.  A. 

Smith,  George  P. 

Spencer,  Aaron  W. 

Spurr,  Foster  N. 


DESCRIPTION. 


Two  China  plates,  with  the  arms  of  Hutchinson 
impaling  Calthrop ;  imported  from  England  by 
the  donors. 

Brick  from  the  Brattle-St.  Church,  with  a  picture 
of  the  Church  attached  to  it. 

Programme  of  the  memorial  service  to  Ex-Governor 
Rice  by  the  Loyal  Legion,  1895. 

Plan  of  stalls  in  Quincy  Market,  1841  ;  order  of  the 
"  Water  procession  "  in  1848. 

Photograph  of  the  interior  of  Theodore  Parker's 
library. 

Photograph  of  portrait  of  Capt.  John  Marston, 
proprietor  of  the  "Bunch  of  Grapes"  tavern 
during  the  Revolution,  and  a  "  Son  of  Liberty ;  " 
also  his  book  plate. 

Framed  commission  of  Joseph  Moors  as  adjutant 
of  the  Middlesex  county  militia  regiment,  signed 
by  Gov.  Hutchinson  in  1772. 

Map  of  Roxbury  in  1849. 

Louisburg  commemorative  medal,  from  a  French 
cannon  sunk  in  the  harbor  of  Louisburg  during 
the  first  siege  ;  struck  by  the  Society  of  Colonial 
Wars,  1895. 

Framed  photograph  of  the  "  Pierce  House,"  Dor- 
chester, 1635. 

Brass  bullet-mould  used  to  cast  bullets  for  the 
battle  of  Bunker  Hill ;  once  owned  by  Lt.  Spald- 
ing, who  was  killed  in  the  battle. 

Four  photographs  of  the  State  House  :  the  exterior, 
Doric  Hall,  the  Senate  Chamber,  and  House  of 
Representatives  ;  taken  by  N.  L.  Stebbins,  1895. 

Cameo  bust  of  the  Hon.  Josiah  Quincy,  taken  in 
i860,  at  the  age  of  88 ;  water-color  view  of  Bos- 
ton, 1743  ;  etching  of  John  Quincy  Adams  at  the 
age  of  16,  from  a  colored  pastel  done  in  Holland 
in  1785  ;  steel  portrait  of  the  same  in  old  age, 
with  an  inscription  and  autograph ;  water-color 
view  of  the  burning  of  the  Federal-St.  Theatre, 
with  allegorical  figures. 

Badges  of  the  Young  Men's  Whig  Club,  and  others. 

John  Dobel,  Boston  North  Writing  School,  1772 ; 
poster  of  the  Harrison  campaign,  1840. 

Three  pewter  plates  used  by  Jeifrey  Hartwell,  a 

colored  soldier  of  the  Revolution. 
Letter  of  Daniel  Webster,  written  in  1800  on  poli- 
tical matters,  at  the  age  of  18. 
Engravings  of  Ex-Mayors  Lincoln  and  Wightman ; 
photograph  of  the   Board  of  Trade  and   their 
guests  at  Long  Island  in  1867. 
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DESCRIPTION. 


Stebbins,  N.  L. 


Sturgis,  Frank  K. 

Swan,  Robert  T. 
Tenney,  Warren  E. 


Thacher,  James  E. 

Warren,  Mrs.  J.  Sulli- 
van 
Waters,  Mrs.  E.  A. 

Whitney,  David  R. 

Whitney,  James  L. 

Willard,  Miss  Susanna 
Wolcott,  Mrs.  H.L.F. 
Woolley,  William 


Framed  photographic  overhead  panorama  of  Boston 

from  the  corner  of  Boylston  and  Tremont  Streets 

to  the  Public  Garden. 
"  The  Last  Days  of  Daniel  Webster,"  oil  painting 

by  Joseph  Ames,  with  portraits  and  key. 
Cards  of  recruiting  officers  during  the  Rebellion. 
Commission  of  J.  Y.  Tenney  as  Lieutenant  in  the 

First  Regiment  M.  V.  M.,  signed  by  Governor 

Lincoln  in  1828. 
Iron   tablet,  from   the   Fuller   Iron   Foundry,   125 

Pearl  Street,  with  inscription  date,  1762. 
Two  volumes  of  the  "Traveller,"  and   "Adver- 
tiser," for  1856. 
Framed  colored  copy  on  silk  of  the  arms  of  the 

thirteen  original  States. 
Photographs  of  the  exterior  and   interior  of  the 

Suffolk  Bank  building,  demolished  in  1895. 
View   of  the   encampment  of   the  New   England 

Guards  at  Round  Hill,  Northampton,  July  11, 

1840. 
Badge  of  the  Whig  Celebration  in  1834;  of  the 

Water  Celebration  in  1848. 
Silver  medal  of  the  Phillips  School ;  also  a  bronze 

medal. 
Several  views  of  the  Old  State  House. 


OFFICERS    FOR    1896. 


President 
CURTIS  GUILD 

Clerk  and  Treasurer 
Samuel  Arthur  Bent 


Directors 
Curtis  Guild 
Joshua  P.  Bodfish 
John  Lathrop 
George  O.  Carpenter 


Benjamin  C.  Clark 
James  F.  Hunnewell 
Levi  L.  Willcutt 
David  H.  Coolidge 


Edward  G.  Porter 

Committee  on  the  Rooms 
George  O.  Carpenter  I  James  F.  Hunnewell 

Levi  L.  Willcutt  |  David  H.  Coolidge 

John  M.  Little 
President  and  Clerk,  Ex-officiis 


Committee  on  Publication 
Benjamin  C.  Clark  |  Morton  Dexter 

The  Clerk 


Committee  on  Papers 
Edward  G.  Porter  I  Edwin  D.  Mead 

Z.  T.  Hollingsworth  The  Clerk 


George  O.  Carpenter 
Benjamin  C.  Clark 
Nathan  Appleton 


Committee  on  Membership 

Albert  A.  Folsom 
Joseph  B.  Moors 
The  Clerk 


Committee  on  the  Library 


James  L.  Whitney 
William  C.  Winslow 
William  H.  Pulsifer 


S.  Stillman  Blanch ard 
Francis  H.  Brown 
The  Clerk 


Finance  Committee 
Curtis  Guild  |  George  O.  Carpenter 

Benjamin  C.  Clark 


LIFE   MEMBERS 


Abbott,  Edwin  H. 
Abbott,  Francis  Ellingwood 
Abbott,  Marshall  K. 
Adams,  Charles  F. 
Addicks,  J.  Edward 
Allen,  Miss  Clara  A. 
Allen,  Elbridge  G. 
Alley,  John  R. 
Ames,  Charles  G, 
*Ames,  Frederick  L. 
^Ames,  Oliver 
Amory,  Frederick 
Andrews,  Frank  W. 
Andrews,  John  A. 
Angell,  Henry  C. 
Appleton,  Mrs.  Emily  W. 
Appleton,  Nathan 
Appleton,  William  S. 
Armstrong,  George  W. 
Atherton,  Miss  Lily  B. 
Atkins,  Mrs.  Elisha 
*Austin,  James  W. 
Ayer,  James  B. 
Bacon,  Mrs.  Louisa  C. 
*  Bailey,  Joseph  T. 
Baker,  Miss  C.  Alice 
Baker,  Richard 
Baker,  Mrs.  Richard 
♦BaUister,  Joseph  F. 
Ballister,  Miss  Minetta  J. 
Barrett,  Edwin  Shepard 
Barron,  Clarence  W. 
Barry,  John  L. 
Bartlett,  Francis 
Beal,  James  H. 
Beatty,  Franklin  T. 
Beebe,  J.  Arthur 
Benson,  George  W. 
Bigelow,  George  B. 
Bigelow,  William  Sturgis 


Black,  George  N. 
Blake,  Clarence  J. 
Blake,  Francis 
Blake,  Mrs.  George  Baty 
*Blake,  Stanton 
Blanchard,  Samuel  Stillman 
Bodfish,  Joshua  P. 
Bradford,  Martin  L. 
Bradford,  William  B. 
Bradlee,  Caleb  D. 
*Bradlee,  J.  Putnam 
Bradley,  J.  Payson 
Brewer,  William  D. 
Briggs,  Lloyd  Vernon 
Brooks,  J.  Henry 
Brooks,  Lawrence 
Brooks,  Peter  Chardon 
Brooks,  Shepherd 
Brown,  John  Coffin  Jones 
*Browne,  C.  Allen 
Browne,  Edward  L 
Burnham,  John  A. 
*Burrage,  William  Clarence 
Candage,  Rufus  G.  F. 
Candler,  John  W. 
Carpenter,  George  O. 
Carpenter,  George  O.,  Jr. 
Carpenter,  Mrs.  Maria  J. 
Carr,  John 
Carruth,  Charles  T. 
Center,  Joseph  H. 
Chandler,  Cleaveland  A. 
Chapin,  Nahum 
Chase,  George  Bigelow 
Chase,  Stephen 
*Chase,  Theodore 
Cheney,  Mrs.  Arthur 
Child,  Dudley  R. 
Church,  Herbert  B. 
Clark,  Charles  E. 


*  Deceased. 
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Clark,  Miss  Nancy  W. 

Clark,  Nathan  F. 

Clay,  Thomas  H. 

Cleveland,  Miss  Corinne  M. 

Codman,  John 

Codman,  Ogden,  Jr. 

Coffin,  Frederick  S. 

*Colburn,  Jeremiah 

Collamore,  Miss  Helen 

Converse,  Elisha  S. 

Coolidge,  J.  Randolph 

Cory,  Charles  B. 

Crocker,  George  G. 

*  Crosby,  Charles  A.  W. 

*Crowninshield,  Benjamin  W. 

Cummings,  Thomas  Cahill 

Cunningham,  Henry  W. 

Curtis,  Caleb  A. 

Curtis,  Charles  P. 

Curtis,  Mrs.  Eliza  F. 

Curtis,  Mrs.  Greeley  S. 

Curtis,  Henry  Pelham 

Cutter,  Abram  E. 

Cutter,  Benjamin  F. 

Cutter,  Watson  G. 

Daniell,  Moses  Grant 

Davis,  Ephraim  C. 

Davis,  George  Henry 

Davis,  J.  Alba 

Davis,  James  C. 

Davis,  William  Henry 

Day,  William  F. 

Dean,  Benjamin 

Dean,  John  Ward 

Dean,  Luni  A. 

*Deblois,  Stephen  Grant 

Denny,  Daniel 

*Dewing,  Benjamin  H. 

Dexter,  Morton 

Dexter,  William  S. 

*Dill,  Thomas  B. 

*Dorr,  Francis  O. 

Dupee,  Henry  D. 

*Dupee,  James  A. 

Dwight,  Edmund 

Dyer,  Mrs.  Julia  K. 


Eaton,  Walter  D. 
Edes,  Henry  H. 
Eliot,  Christopher  R. 
Eliot,  Samuel 
Emery,  Francis  F. 
Estes,  Dana 
Fabyan,  George  F. 
Farrington,  Charles  F. 
Fay,  Joseph  S. 
Fay,  Sigourney  W. 
Fearing,  Andrew  C,  Jr. 
*Fenno,  John  Brooks 
*Ferris,  Mortimer  C. 
Fiske,  Andrew 
Fiske,  Mrs.  Charlotte  Morse 
Fitz,  Reginald  H. 
Fitz,  Mrs.  W.  Scott 
Fitzgerald,  William  F. 
*Fogg,  John  S.  H. 
Foster,  John 
Fowler,  Mrs.  L.  A.  W. 
French,  Frederick  W. 
French,  Jonathan 
Fuller,  Charles  Emerson 
*FulIer,  Henry  H. 
Galloupe,  Charles  W. 
Galloupe,  Mrs.  Charles  W. 
Gardner,  John  L. 
George,  Elijah 
Gill,  James  S. 
Glasier,  Alfred  A. 
Gould,  Benjamin  Apthorp 
Green,  Samuel  Abbott 
Guild,  Courtenay 
Guild,  Curtis 
Guild,  Curtis,  Jr. 
Guild,  Mrs.  Sarah  C. 
Haigh,  John 
Hall,  Thomas  B. 
Hammond,  George  W. 
Hammond,  Mrs.  Ellen  S.  S. 
*Hancock,  Franklin 
Hapgood,  Warren 
Hart,  Thomas  N. 
Hart,  William  T. 
*Hartt,  John  F. 


*  Deceased. 
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Haskell,  William  A. 
Hassam,  John  Tyler 
Hastings,  Henry 
Haynes,  James  G. 
Hayward,  George 
Hayward,  James  Warren 
Head,  Charles 
Hecht,  Jacob  H. 
Hemenway,  Alfred 
Hemenway,  Augustus 
Henshaw,  Samuel 
Higginson,  Mrs.  Henry  L. 
*Hill,  Hamilton  Andrews 
Hill,  Henry  E. 
Hill,  J.  Edward  R. 
Hill,  William  H. 
Hoitt,  Alfred  D. 
Holden,  Joshua  B. 
Hollingsworth,  Amor  L. 
Hollingsworth,  Z.  T. 
Holmes,  Edward  Jackson 
*Homans,  Charles  Dudley 
*Homans,  George  H. 
*Horsford,  Eben  N. 
Houghton,  Clement  S. 
Houghton,  Miss  Elizabeth  G. 
Hovey,  Henry  S. 
Hubbard,  Charles  W. 
lasigi,  Mrs.  Oscar 
James,  George  Abbot 
Jeffries,  B.  Joy 
Jenks,  Henry  Fitch 
Jenney,  Bernard 
Jones,  D.  Wayland 
Jones,  Jerome 
Kennard,  Martin  Parry 
Kennedy,  George  G. 
Kimball,  Miss  Augusta  C. 
Kimball,  David  P. 
Kimball,  Mrs.  David  P. 
Kimball,  Lemuel  C. 
Kimball,  Mrs.  M.  Day 
Kuhn,  Hamilton 
Ladd,  Nathaniel  W. 
Lamb,  George 
*  Lambert,  Thomas  R. 


Lane,  Jonathan  A. 
Lawrence,  Amory  A. 

*  Lawrence,  Amos  A. 
Lawrence,  Charles  R. 
Lawrence,  Samuel  C. 
Lewis,  Edwin  J.,  Jr. 
Lincoln,  Beza 

*  Little,  George  W. 
*Little,  James  L. 
Little,  John  M. 
Lockwood,  Philip  C. 
Longley,  James 
Loring,  Caleb  William 
Loring,  William  Caleb 
*Lothrop,  Daniel 
Lothrop,  Thornton  K. 
Loud,  Charles  E. 
Loud,  J.  Prince 

Low,  George  D. 

Low, John 

Lowell,  Mrs.  George  G. 

Lucas,  Edmund  G. 

Lyon,  Henry 

MacDonald,  Edward 

Mack,  Thomas 

Macleod,  William  A. 

Mann,  Arthur  E, 

Manning,  Francis  H. 

*Marshall,  J.  F.  B. 

Marvin,  Wm.  T.  R. 

Matthews,  Nathan,  Jr.(Hon.Mem.) 

May,  Frederick  Goddard 

Mayo,  Miss  Amy  L. 

Mead,  Mrs.  Anna  M. 

Merriam,  Olin  L. 

Merrill,  Mrs.  Amelia  G. 

Minns,  Thomas 

Minot,  J.  Grafton 

Minot,  William 

Mixter,  Miss  Madeline  C, 

Moore  Frederick  H. 

*  Moore,  George  H. 

Moore,  Miss  Mary  E. 

Morse,  George  Henry 

Morse,  L.  Foster 

Morss,  Charles  A. 


*  Deceased. 
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Moseley,  Alexander 

Murphy,  James  S. 

Nichols,  Arthur  H. 

Norcross,  Grenville  H. 

Norwell,  Henry 

Noyes,  James  Atkins 

♦O'Brien,  Hugh  (Hon.  Mem.) 

Olmsted,  Frederick  L. 

*Page,  Mrs.  Susan  H. 

Paige,  John  C. 

Paine,  Mrs.  Mary  W. 

*Palfrey,  Francis  W. 

Palfrey,  John  C. 

Parker,  Charles  W. 

Parker,  Herman 

*Parker,  Miss  Sarah 

*Parkman,  Francis 

Parsons,  Arthur  J . 

Payne,  James  H. 

Peabody,  Charles  B. 

Peabody,  Philip  G. 

*  Perkins,  Augustus  T. 

♦Perkins,  Mrs.  C.  P. 

♦Perkins,  William 

Perry,  Charles  F. 

Pfaff,  Mrs.  Hannah  Adams 

Pfaff,  Jacob 

Phillips,  Mrs.  Anna  T. 

Pierce,  Henry  L. 

Pierce,  Nathaniel  W. 

Piper,  William  T. 

Playfair,  Lady 

Porter,  Edward  G. 

Potter,  H.  Staples 

Prager,  Philip 

Pratt,  Laban 

Prescott,  Walter  Conway 

Pulsifer,  William  H. 

Putnam,  Mrs.  Mary  Lowell 

*Quincy,  George  Henry 

Quincy,  Mrs.  George  Henry 

♦Quincy,  Samuel  Miller 

Reed,  James 

Reed,  William  Howell 

Richards,  Henry  C. 

Richardson,  B.  Heber 


Richardson,  Edward  C. 

Richardson,  Spencer  W. 

Richardson,  William  L. 

Riley,  James  M. 

Ripley,  George 

Ropes,  John  C. 

*Ross,  Alphonso 

Rotch,  William 

Russell,  Mrs.  Robert  S. 

♦Russell,  Samuel  H. 

Rust,  Nathaniel  J. 

Sampson,  Charles  E. 

Sampson,  Edwin  H. 

Sargent,  Miss  Louisa  L. 

Sawyer,  Henry  N. 

Sears,  J.  Montgomery 

Shattuck,  Frederic  C. 

Shaw,  Henry  L. 

Shaw,  Henry  Southworth 

Shaw,  Henry  Southworth,  Jr. 

Shillaber,  William  G. 

♦Shimmin,  Charles  F. 

Shuraan,  A. 

Sigourney,  Henry 

Skinner,  Francis,  Jr. 

Slafter,  Edmund  F. 

Slater,  Andrew  C. 

Slocum,  William  H. 

Slocum,  Mrs.  William  H. 

Smith,  Joseph  W. 

♦Smith,  Samuel  F.  (Hon.  Mem.) 

Sortwell,  Alvin  F. 

Stanwood,  James  Rindge 

Stearns,  Richard  H. 

Steinert,  Alexander 

Stetson,  Amos  W. 

Stetson,  John  A. 

Stone,  Charles  W. 

Storey,  Joseph  C. 

Stowell,  Edmund  Channing 

Stowell,  John 

Sturgis,  Russell 

Sumner,  Alfred  H. 

Suter,  Hales  W. 

Swan,  William  W. 

♦Sweetser,  Mrs.  Annie  M. 


*  Deceased. 
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Taft,  Edward  A. 
Taggard,  Henry 
Talbot,  Miss  Marion 
Taylor,  Charles  H. 
Thacher,  Henry  C. 
*Thayer,  David 
Thayer,  Eugene  V.  R. 
*Thorndike,  George  Quincy 
Thornton,  Charles  C.  G. 
Tileston,  James  C. 
Tinkham,  George  H. 
Todd,  Thomas 
*Tompkins,  Arthur  G. 
Tompkins,  Eugene 
Tucker,  Alanson 
Tucker,  George  F. 
*  Tucker,  James  C. 
Tucker,  Lawrence 
Tufts,  Mrs.  Susan  E. 
Turner,  Alfred  R. 
Turner,  Mrs.  Cora  L. 
Turner,  Job  A. 
Upham,  George  P. 
Upton,  George  B. 
Vose,  James  W. 
Wadsworth,  Alexander  F. 
Walker,  Francis  A. 
Walker,  Grant 
Ward,  Francis  Jackson 
Ware,  Miss  Mary  L. 
Warren,  Samuel  D. 
Warren,  Mrs.  Susan  D. 
*Warren,  William  Wilkins 
*Waters,  Edwin  F. 
*Webster,  John  H. 
Weld,  Daniel 
Weld,  Otis  Everett 
*Wentworth,  Alonzo  B. 
Wesson,  James  L. 
Weston,  Mrs.  Frances  E. 
Wheeler,  Horace  Leslie 


Wheelwright,  Andrew  C. 
Wheelwright,  Edward 
Wheelwright,  Josiah 
*Wheildon,  William  W. 
Whipple,  J.  Reed 
White,  Charles  T. 
White,  Mrs.  Charles  T. 
White,  J.  Gardner 
White,  Miss  Susan  J. 
Whitmore,  Charles  J. 
*Whitmore,  Charles  O. 
*Whitney,  Henry  Austin 
Whitney,  James  L. 
Whittington,  Hiram 

*  Wiggles  worth,  Edward 
Wigglesworth,  George 
Willcomb,  Mrs.  George 
Willcutt,  Francis  H. 
Willcutt,  Levi  L. 
Willcutt,  Levi  L.,  Jr. 
Willcutt,  Mrs.  Mary  A.  P. 
Williams,  Benjamin  B. 
Williams,  Edward  H. 

*  Williams,  Henry  W. 
Williams,  John  D. 
Williams,  Miss  Louise  H. 
Williams,  Ralph  B. 
Winchester,  Daniel  L. 
Winchester,  Thomas  B. 
Winslow,  William  C. 
Winsor,  Robert 
Winthrop,  Robert  C,  Jr. 
Winthrop,  Robert  Mason 
Wise,  John  P. 
Woodbury,  John  P. 
*Woodman,  Cyrus 
*Woolley,  William 
Woolson,  Mrs.  Annie  W. 
Woolson,  Miss  Eda  A. 
Woolson,  James  A. 
Young,  George 


*  Deceased. 


ANNUAL  MEMBERS 


Adam,  Robert  W. 
Alcott,  John  S.  P. 
Alden,  George  A. 
Alexander,  Eben 
Allen,  Mrs.  Caroline  B. 
Allen,  Frank  D. 
Allen,  George 
Allen,  William  H. 
Allen,  Mrs.  William  H. 
Allen,  Willis  B. 
Alley,  Arthur  H. 
Ames,  Oakes  Angier 
Ames,  Oliver,  2d 
Ames,  Samuel  T. 
Anderson,  Luther  S. 
*Andrew,  John  F. 
Andrews,  Charles  H. 
Andrews,  E.  Jones 
Andrews,  Edward  R. 
Anthony,  Edgar  W. 
Atkinson,  George 
Austin,  Charles  L. 
Badger,  Daniel  B. 
Bailey,  Charles  H. 
Bailey,  Hollis  R. 
Baird,  John  C. 
Baldwin,  William  H. 
Bancroft,  Joseph  H. 
Barbour,  Edmund  D. 
Bartlett,  Nelson  S. 
Bates,  Mrs.  Isaac  C. 
Bates,  William  C. 
Battelle,  Eugene 
Beal,  Caleb  G. 
Beals,  Henry  M. 
Beals,  J.  Whitney,  Jr. 
Bean,  Henry  S. 
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BOSTONIAN   SOCIETY. 


ORGANIZED    TO  PROMOTE    THE   STUDY  OF   THE  HISTORY   OF   BOSTON, 
AND    THE   PRESERVATION   OF  ITS  ANTIQUITIES. 

BY-LA\¥S. 
I. 

OBJECTS. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  members,  so  far  as  it  may  be  in  their  power,  to 
carry  out  the  objects  of  the  Society,  by  collecting,  by  gift,  loan,  or  purchase, 
books,  manuscripts,  and  pictures,  and  by  such  other  suitable  means  as  may 
from  time  to  time  seem  expedient. 

II. 

The  members  of  the  Bostonian  Society  shall  be  such  persons,  either 
resident  or  non-resident  in  Boston,  as  shall,  after  having  been  proposed  and 
accepted  as  candidates  at  any  regular  monthly  meeting  by  the  Directors,  be 
elected  by  the  votes  of  a  majority  of  the  members  present  and  voting. 

III. 

HONORARY   AND    CORRESPONDING    MEMBERS. 

Honorary  and  Corresponding  members  shall  be  nominated  by  the  Direc- 
tors, and  shall  be  elected  by  ballot  by  two- thirds  of  the  members  present 
and  voting.  They  may  take  part  in  the  meetings  of  the  Society,  but  shall 
not  be  entitled  to  vote. 

IV. 

ADMISSION    FEE   AND   ASSESSMENTS. 

Each  member  shall  pay  five  dollars  at  the  time  of  his  admission,  and  five 
dollars  each  first  of  January  afterwards,  into  the  treasury  of  the  Society  for 
its  general  purposes  ;  but  if  any  member  shall  neglect  to  pay  his  admission 
fee  or  annual  assessment,  for  three  months  after  the  same  is  due,  he  shall 
be  liable  to  forfeit  his  membership  at  any  time  when  the  Directors  shall  so 
order. 

The  payment  of  the  sum  of  thirty  dollars  in  any  one  year  by  any  member 
of  the  Society  shall  constitute  him  a  life  member  of  the  Society ;  life  mem- 
bers shall  be  free  from  assessments,  and  entitled  to  all  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  annual  members.  The  money  received  for  such  life  membership 
shall  constitute  a  fund,  of  which  not  more  than  twenty  per  cent,  together 
with  the  annual  income,  shall  be  spent  in  any  one  year. 
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V. 

CERTIFICATES. 


Certificates  signed  by  the  President  and  countersigned  by  the  Treasurer, 
shall  be  issued  to  all  persons  who  have  become  life  members  of  the  Society. 


VI. 

MEETINGS. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  shall  be  hela  on  the  second  Tuesday 
in  January,  and  regular  meetings  shall  be  held  on  the  second  Tuesday  of 
every  month,  excepting  June,  July,  August,  and  September,  at  such  time 
and  place  as  the  Directors  shall  appoint.  Special  meetings  shall  be  called 
by  the  Clerk,  under  the  instruction  of  the  Directors. 

At  all  meetings  ten  members  shall  be  a  quorum  for  business.  All  Com- 
mittees shall  be  appointed  by  the  Chair,  unless  otherwise  ordered. 

VII. 

OFFICERS. 

The  officers  of  the  Society  shall  be  nine  Directors,  a  President,  a  Clerk, 
and  a  Treasurer.  The  Directors,  Clerk  and  Treasurer,  shall  be  chosen  by 
ballot  at  the  annual  meeting  in  January,  and  shall  hold  office  for  one  year, 
and  until  others  are  duly  chosen  and  qualified  in  their  stead. 

The  President  shall  be  chosen  by  the  Board  of  Directors,  from  their 
number,  at  their  first  meeting  after  election,  or  at  any  adjournment  thereof. 

The  offices  of  Clerk  and  Treasurer  may  be  held  by  the  same  person. 


VIII. 

VACANCIES. 

Any  vacancies  in  the  Board  of  Directors,  or  the  office  of  Clerk  or 
Treasurer,  may  be  filled  for  the  remainder  of  the  term  at  any  regular  meet- 
ing of  the  Society,  by  the  votes  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present  and 
voting. 

In  the  absence  of  the  Clerk  at  any  meeting  of  the  Society,  a  Clerk  pro 
tempore  shall  be  chosen. 

IX. 

NOMINATING   COMMITTEE. 

At  the  monthly  meeting  in  December,  a  Nominating  Committee  of  five 
persons  shall  be  appointed,  who  shall  report  at  the  annual  meeting  a  list  of 
candidates  for  the  places  to  be  filled. 
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X. 

PRESIDING   OFFICER. 

The  President,  or  in  his  absence,  one  of  the  Directors,  shall  preside  at  all 
meetings  of  the  Society.  In  the  absence  of  all  these  officers,  a  President 
pro  tempore  shall  be  chosen. 

XI. 

DUTIES   OF   THE   CLERK. 

The  Clerk  shall  be  sworn  to  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  duties. 

He  shall  notify  all  meetings  of  the  Society.  He  shall  keep  an  exact 
record  of  all  the  proceedings  of  the  Society  at  its  meetings. 

He  shall  conduct  the  general  correspondence  of  the  Society,  and  place 
on  file  all  letters  received. 

He  shall  enter  the  names  of  members  systematically  in  books  kept  for  the 
purpose,  and  issue  certificates  of  life  membership. 

The  Clerk  shall  have  such  charge  of  all  property  in  the  possession  of  the 
Society  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  delegated  to  him  by  the  Board  of 
Directors. 

He  shall  acknowledge  each  loan  or  gift  that  may  be  made  to  and  accepted 
in  behalf  of  the  Society. 

XI. 

DUTIES   OF   TREASURER. 

The  Treasurer  shall  collect  all  moneys  due  to  the  Society,  and  pay  all 
bills  against  the  Society,  when  approved  by  the  Board  of  Directors. 

He  shall  keep  a  full  account  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  in  a  book 
belonging  to  that  Society,  which  shall  always  be  open  to  the  inspection  of 
the  Directors ;  and  at  the  annual  meeting  in  January,  he  shall  make  a 
written  report  of  all  his  doings  for  the  year  preceding. 

The  Treasurer  shall  give  bond  in  the  sum  of  one  hundred  dollars,  with 
one  surety,  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  duties. 

XIII. 

DUTIES   AND   POWERS   OF   DIRECTORS. 

The  Directors  shall  superintend  and  conduct  the  prudential  and  executive 
business  of  the  Society  ;  shall  authorize  all  expenditures  of  money  ;  fix  all 
salaries  ;  provide  a  common  seal ;  receive  and  act  upon  all  resignations  and 
forfeitures  of  membership,  and  see  that  the  By-laws  are  duly  complied 
with. 

The  Directors  shall  have  full  power  to  comply  with  the  terms  of  the  lease 
of  the  rooms  in  the  Old  State  House,  made  with  the  City  of  Boston,  and 
to  make  all  necessary  rules  and  regulations  required  in  the  premises. 
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They  shall  annually,  in  the  month  of  April,  make  a  careful  comparison  of 
the  articles  in  the  possession  of  the  Society  with  the  list  to  be  returned  to 
the  City  of  Boston  under  the  terms  of  the  lease,  and  certify  to  its  correct- 
ness. 

They  shall  make  a  report  of  their  doings  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Society. 

The  Directors  may,  from  time  to  time,  appoint  such  sub-committees  as 
they  deem  expedient. 

In  case  of  any  vacancy  in  the  office  of  Clerk  or  Treasurer,  they  shall  have 
power  to  choose  a  Clerk  or  Treasurer  pro  tempore  till  the  next  meeting  of 
the  Society. 

XIV. 

MEETINGS   OF   DIRECTORS. 

Regular  meetings  of  the  Directors  shall  be  held  on  the  day  previous  to 
the  regular  meetings  of  the  Society,  at  an  hour  to  be  fixed  by  the  President ; 
special  meetings  of  the  Directors  shall  be  held  in  such  manner  as  they  may 
appoint ;  and  a  majority  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  business. 

XV. 

FINANCE   COMMITTEE. 

The  President  shall  annually,  in  the  month  of  January,  appoint  two 
Directors,  who,  with  the  President,  shall  constitute  the  Committee  of 
Finance,  to  examine,  from  time  to  time,  the  books  and  accounts  of  the 
Treasurer;  to  audit  his  accounts  at  the  close  of  the  year,  and  to  report 
upon  the  expediency  of  proposed  expenditures  of  money. 

XVI. 

STANDING   COMMITTEES. 

The  President  shall  annually,  in  the  month  of  January,  appoint  four 
standing  committees,  as  follows  : 

Committee  on  the  Rooms. 

A  committee  of  seven  members,  to  be  styled  the  Committee  on  the 
Rooms,  of  which  the  President  and  Clerk  of  the  Society  shall  be  members 
ex-officiis,  who  shall  have  charge  of  all  the  arrangements  of  the  Rooms 
(except  books,  manuscripts,  and  other  objects  appropriate  to  the  Library, 
offered  as  gifts  or  loans)  ;  the  hanging  of  pictures,  and  the  general  arrange- 
ment of  the  Society's  collections  in  their  department. 

Com,mittee  on  Papers. 

A  committee  of  three  members,  to  be  styled  the  Committee  on  Papers, 
who  shall  have  charge  of  the  subject  of  papers  to  be  read,  or  other  exercises 
of  a  like  nature,  at  the  monthly  meetings  of  the  Society. 
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Committee  on  Membership. 

A  committee  of  five  or  more  members,  to  be  styled  the  Committee  on 
Membership,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  give  information  in  relation  to  the 
purposes  of  the  Society,  and  increase  its  membership. 

Committee  on  the  Library. 

A  committee  of  five  members,  to  be  styled  the  Committee  on  the  Library, 
who  shall  have  charge  of  all  the  arrangements  of  the  Library,  including  the 
acceptance  or  rejection  of  all  books,  manuscripts  and  other  objects  appro- 
priate to  the  Library,  offered  as  gifts  or  loans,  and  the  general  arrangement 
of  the  Society's  collections  in  their  department. 

These  four  committees  shall  perform  the  duties  above  set  forth,  under  the 
general  supervision  of  the  Directors. 

Vacancies  which  may  occur  in  any  of  these  committees  during  their  term 
of  service  shall  be  filled  by  the  President. 

XVIL 

AMENDMENTS   TO   BV-LAWS. 

Amendments  to  the  By-laws  may  be  made,  at  any  annual  meeting,  by 
the  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present  and  voting.  They  may  also 
be  made  by  the  like  vote  at  any  regular  meeting,  provided  notice  of  the 
same  be  contained  in  a  call  for  such  meeting  issued  by  the  Clerk,  and  sent 
to  every  member. 


